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making it more useful to themeel ves, to the cause; 
and to us—and therefore we shall not be disappoint- 
ed in our anticipations. 


A WORD TO ALL. 

Te Missing Numbers—We again remind out 
subscribers that we shall cheerfully supply missing 
numbers for the ¢urtent and past volumes—if we 
have them to spare—on receiving a list. It is much 
more easy to supply thent now than at any future 
period. 

If we have omitted to comply with any of the ap- 
plications hetetofore made for missing numbers, it 
has arisen from inability at the time—nol ftom in- 
disposition—it may therefore be worth the labor of 
furnishing a new list, as we have received many 
loose numbers of back volumes, from which they 
may possibly be supplied. 

Wilmington and Raleigh Railroad. 

We find a notice of a meeting of the stockhulders 
of this road, in the Wilmington Chronicle of 17th 
November. The principal business of the meeting 
was to elect directors and officers, as follows: 

Alexander McRae, E. B. Dudley, P. R. Dickin- 
son, Gilbert Potter, James T. Miller and Wm. A. 











119 Greenwich Se New rye, 

In our last we had “a word” with a few of our 
friends, and we now wish to havea few words with 
the many who have remembered us in a business woy, 
during the year, by which we have been able to sus- 
tain the Jeurnal, and make it, in some measure, use- 
ful tu the cause. For having been ‘hus remembered 
—as well as for the many kind wishes expressed, 
and favors rendered—we shall endeavor, by devoting 
our best energies to the Journal, to make returns 
which will be more useful, and therefore more ae- 
ceptable, than the expression of the grateful sense, 
which we feel to all,‘ but more especially .to those | 
who have stood by us through all the changes and 
reverses of the past fifteen years. 

The Journal may be made far more usefttl than it 
has been—or is-—if those gentlemen of the profes- 
sion, and those connected with the great interests to 
which it is mainly devoted, will give to it occasion 
ally the result of their experience, and observation ; 
and ¢o them we look, in more ways than one, for aid 
in sustaining and conducting it. Shall we be disap- 
pointed 3 or shall we:find them ready with their pen, 
in contributing to its columnas—and active with their 
influence in extending ts circulation among those 
who may find it useful, and therefore ought to have 
it? These are the ways in which all can aid in 


Wright weré elected directors, and Gen. Alexander 
McRae was re-elected president for the ensuing year. 
The following resolution was also adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That the stoekholders of the Wilming- 
ton and Raleigh railroad company, in general meet+ 
ing assembled, do hereby pledge to the Wilmington 
and Manchester railroad company, a subscription 
ot $100,00) to be paid on the completion of said 
Wilmington and Manchester railroad, from the pro- 

eds of sale of steamboats and other property, which 
will at that time become unnecessary for the pur-|° 
, poses of this company: Provided, That our legisla- 
ture take stich action as to authorize such subscrip- 
‘tion, £ 
This is well—and we trast that it will accelerate 


the movements upon the road to Manchester. 


Niagara Falls Suspension Bridge. 

The suspension bridge companies have decided 
on the construction of the bridge for the passage of 
railroad trains. The strength of the supporting ca-}of 
bles is to be not less than 6900 tons. The costis not 
to exceed $190,000; and the work to be completed 
by the Ist of May, 1849. Charles Ellet, Jr, 
this city, has been appointed the engineer. The 
bridge will be in sight both of the cataract and the 
whirlpool, and span the gorge by an arch of 800 ft. 
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SchaylIkill Coal Trade, 
Paitapevpuia: AND. Reanine Raitrosp Amount 
of coal transported during the week ending Thate 
day, November.25, 1847. 








Tons..cwt. 
From Port Carboni... se.s. ess aw vi 

4. - POUSVENRs 46.5). 6c ate AS 3,521 08: 

“  Schaylkill Haven...... -. 8,691 14. 

Be ROU ID kane cisns cance 600 00 
Total for weeks... .s0...%.1.. 93,101 OO 
Previously this year........ 1,233,466 17 
WOM: ii. cpinvesctsseeeies 1,256,567 17 


‘Henay M WiALKer,. 
Supt. Coal Tr. P. & R. R. Re Co. 


Scuvuyvxitt Navication— Week ending Novem- 
ber 25, 1847. 








Pottsville and Purt Carbon... .... 4,704.09 
Schuylkill Haven .... +... ..20., 1,969 07 
Pert: Clinton... . cccs'desccicccsa Se 
This week........ ¥.pbibei a 6,673 16 
Previously .......... bogie ‘221,644 07 
WOM ci Ascccsg: cer ein .-- 228,318 03 





Reading Railroad. 
How few of those who are benefitted by this no- 
ble work, are aware of its importance, arid justly 
appreciate its agency for good. It is known, by 
many people, in various parts of the country, that 
there.is a railroad extending from tide ‘water on the 
Delaware, to the coal region in Schuylkill ‘county 
called the Philadelphia, Reading and Pottsville rail- 
road—better known, however, as the “ Reading rail- 
road,” from the circumstance that it was completed, 
and in operation, to thé flourishing borough of Read- 
ing, for a considerable time before it was extended 
to the coal region. eS poms 
This toad, it is"well lmowa to many, was got up 

as a competitor, with the Schuylkill Navigation 
company, for the coal trade; it has therefore had, 
from its commencement, a powerful rival—and to 
fight its way into use and into favor against large 
odds—and not only so, but to contend; fot a series 

years, with stil] greater difficulties, in the gene- 
ra! depression of business front 1837 to 1843, 
it was first opened to the coal trade, . A. 
pital; and a loss of credit, during phe 
and ’49, had the same withering influétices,upon»its 
operations that are produced to individual 
by similar causes; and the. wonder to us isnot 
that the company have done what - 











—suspended 230 feet above the surface of the Nia- 
gara river. 





that they have succeeded af all, Thereis, however, 










they have done, under all their di ,and that 
, in their looking forward to the ultimate certain 
ca > r the work, if it ho . d bec ¢ ; iy s , ants 
sard less ‘almost, of the present outlay, upon a scale 
of sufficient magnitude. 


With this distinct object in view, the company 
has gone on, regardless of the constant attacks upon 
its management, until it is now able to bring down, 
this year, about 1,400,000 tons of coal, which will 
produce a gross income of near hwo millions.of dol- 
lars, besides the receipts for ordinary freight and 
passengers—which. will aot’be much less than $400,- 
000—for the current year. : 

By this determined perseverance, the company 
has been able to put, and keep, the road in condition 
to/perform more service than any other railroad in 
use, either in this country or in Europe; and, at the 
same time, by the amount of coal it briugs to mar- 
ket it effects a saving to the consumers of that indis- 
pensable article, of at least one dollar on each ton of 
coal. consumed east of the Allegheny, mountains— 
or at least $3,500,000 per annum! Such are the ef- 
fects, and the benefits, of the “Reading railroad,” 
within five years of its extension to the coal region, 
when it has only two tracks, and seventy-five |ocomo- 
tives and five thousand ears!! Who will estimate 
its benefits, when its capacity and ability shall have 
been doubled, as must be the case within the next 
few years, when it will be required to bring double 
the amount of cval and other freight that it now does 
to tide water? There are few, not familiar with 
the details of such matters, who can form a correct 
estimate of the extent of its operations. 

The cost of its locomotives alone exceeds $550,- 
000! and its cars, over $1,200,000!! and its depots, 
engine houses and machine shops, cannot fall much 
short of $1,500,000 more, making an outlay of about 
three millions two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
for depots and machinery alone, after the immense 
outlay for the road itself!!!. 

‘We were forcibly impressed, when recently on a 
visit to the coal region, with the correctness of the 
views of the managers of the road, in thus provid- 
ing for a large and rapidly increasing business. In 
rambling about for the purpose of ascertaining what 
had been done by the two rival companies, at what 
may be termed the “ head of navigatiun”—but no/ 








transported this year 500,000 tons of coal, mainly 
by horse power, as locomotives were only introduced 
upon it in August last. The. upon this road 
are such that the empty cars returning are about 
equatto loadedcars descending. ~ ~““~ “ 

The Minehill coal sustains a very good reputation 
with consumers, and the extent of the veins.and the 
facilities for mining it, are said to be at least equa! 
to any part of the Schuylkill region now worked, 
consequently there are several villages springing ra- 
pidly into existence, the principal of which is Mi- 
nersville, which has an industrious and enterprizing 
population of about twefve hundréd, with several 
stores and mechanics’ shops, to supply their wants. 
The principal, or most extensive shops, are those of 
the Messrs, De Haven, who commenced, a few years 
since, in a small blacksmith shop—but have now.a 
foundry, With extensive shops for building stéam en- 
gines, and other machinery required in the cval re- 
gion; and they have recently, we are informed, com- 
menced the manufacture of locomotive engines.— 
Thus we see how rapid is the progress, and wide 
the extension of business in this country, in conse- 
quence of the introduction of railroads. 

The amount of tonnage upon the Reading railroad 
will be, this year, probably jive hundred thousand 
tons greater than on any other railroad in the world: 
and the annual increase upon it, hereafter will be 
greater than upon any other road, for the reason 
that the increased demand for coal, together with 
the increase of other business attendant upon the 
coal trade, and the opening of a road from Pottsville 
through to the valley of the Susquehannah, will en- 
sure to it a business not only unequalled, but wnap- 
proachable by any other railroad now in use; and 
the time will come when those who projected, com- 
menced and carried this work through its ditculties, 
will be considered as public benefactors, notwith- 
standing the prejudice of those who could not appre- 
ciate its usefulness, nor foresee its wonderful influ- 
ences. 





Postoffice Department and the Railronds,. 

We called the attention of our readers, ina recent 
number of the Journal, to the controversy between 
the postoffice department and the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg and Potomac railrvad »and steamboat 
company, in relation to the transportation of the mail 





at the head of “ locomotion”—we came across, at 
“ Port Carbon,” an engine house, with an immense 
turntable, and “stalls” for twenty-one locomotives 
under one roof; and immediately adjoining is to be 
a shop for temporary repairs ef locomotives and 
¢ars. ‘This establishment is near the junction of 
the Schuylkill valley and Mill Creek railroads, at 
Port'Carbon, and therefore in the midst of that por- 
tion of the coal region. That part of the road be- 
tween “Mount Carbon”—the termination of the 
Reading railroad proper—and “ Port Carbon,” winds 
along, at the base of the mountain, and above the 
canal, with a rapid descent from the latter; and the 
scenery, when enlivened by the masic of the loco- 
motive, followed by a long train of cars, descending 
those heavy grades at a rapid rate, is peculiarly 
beautiful and interesting. 

The branch roads, or rather the distinct roads, di- 
verging from the “ Reading,” and extending into the 
different coal regions in different directions, are, in 
the aggregate, nearly equal in extent to the main line, 
and they will, in a few years, be much greater. 

The principal of these branches is the Minehill 
and Schuylkill Haven road, 11} miles, and its seve- 
ral branches of 15} miles, making 27} miles termi- 


between Washington and Richmond. We then 
gave the resolutions of the company, assigning their 
reasons for declining to accede to the offer of the de- 
partment. . Since that publication, we have received 
a copy of the correspondence between the department 
and the railroad company, commencing March 30, 
1847, and continued at intervals up to November 2d. 

The correspondence discusses the laws of 1838, 
1839 and 1845, in relation to mail transportation on 
railroads. The postmaster general fixing his rates 
per mile, of $237 50, for first class routes by section 
2d of the act of July, 1838, which says: 

“ And be it further enacted, That each and every 
railroad within the limits of the United States, which 
now is, or hereafter may be completed, shall be a 
post route, and the postmoster general shall cause 
the mail to be transported thereon, provided he can 
have it done on reasonable terms, and not 
therefor, in any instance, more than twenty-five per 
centum over and above which similar transportation 
would cost in post coaches.” 

In one of his letters, the postmaster general says, 
in speaking of this section 

“ What was meant by the cost of ‘ similar trans- 
portation’ in coaches? Did it mean the cost of ser- 
vice on the coach routes over the roads then super- 
seded by railroads, or in the same section of the 
Union, or in the United States? “Was the size of 





nating at Schuylkill Haven, over which has been 


mails and the speed with which they were carried, 


ying the 















: ally settled upon and 
the highest coach service in the United States, pay- 
ing 25 per cent. thereon, as the maximum for daily 
sérviceion the gailroads, Phat service was on the 
road from W héelingto Cumberland, over the moun- 
tains, costing $190 per m r annum, and 25 per 
cent. added to that, made the sum of $237 50 per 
mile: per anoum.” 

We should nattivally’stppose that reference was 
had, in the Words “ similar transportation,”to the 
route to be superseded by the railroad 

In the act of 25th January, 1839, isthe f 

“ Be it enacted, etc, That the postmaster ger 
shall not, by virtue of the authority vested in. hit 
the 2d section of the act, entitled ‘An actto estab. 
certain post routes and + nan cues upapered 
7th July, 1838, allow more than $300 per mile per 
annum to any railroad company in the United States 
for the conveyance of one or more daily mails upon 
their road, Provided, that nothing in this act con- 
tained shall be construed soas in any way to remove 
or impair the limitations upon the power of the. post- 
master general imposed by that section.” 

From this section it appears that, under certain 
circumstances, the department is allowed to pay, not 
to exceed, $300 a mile for one or more daily mails 
upon railroads, from which it will be seen that the 
amount of $237.50 per mile, fixed by thé depart- 
ment, is one of its own decisions, rather than a rate 
fixed by law. 

The P. M. Gen. does not appear to estimate very 
highly the advantages of speed and certainty in the 
transportation and arrival of the mail, though he 
says it is better for mail transportation than any 
other; but places a high value on the concessions of 
congress to railroad companies, in the remission of 
duties on railroad iron, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing extract from one of hisletters, He says— 

“The adjustment of the compensation to railroad 
companies has always been attended with trouble, 
owing mainly to the nature of the service, better for 
mail transportation than any other, and of a.char- 
acter not to admit of much competition. The ‘7 
vance by the government to them of more than six 

the remission of duties on 


millions of dollars, b 

railroad iron, the pablic con venience, or any other 
consideration, could prevent them frum exacting 
from the postoffice department such extravagant 
prices, that congress was compelled to interfere, and 
in the 2d section of the act of the 7th July, 1838, the 
postmaster general was prohibited from paying them 
‘more than 25 per cent. over and above what simi- 
lar transportation would cost in post coaches.’” 

It will hardly be denied, we think, by any intelli- 
gent person, that the remission of duties on railroad 
iron was one of the best investments the government 
ever made; and the following extract from the re- 
port of Mr. Spencer, secretary of war, ot December, 
1841, shows that it Aas been so estimated by able men 
connected with the government, whatever may be 
the ‘opinion of Mr. Johnson. The report says: 

“In every point of view in which these works 
can be considered, their cost is so much.actually 
added to the defensive means of the nation without 
any expense to the general government, other than 
the subscriptions it has authorized to a few of them; 
and it may be affirmed without exaggeration that 

—, in saving in any future war in which 
we may be engaged, in the comparatively small 
amount of military force that will be for 
defence, and in the cheapness of transportation af- 
forded by railroads and canals now in 
will be equal to their cost of construction,” 

If this is not good evidence that the government 
is, and will be, fudly compensated for all it has done 
in aid of internal improvements, we will add our 
own to it, and say that it is our candid opinion that 








os 





the government would have made a good investment 











if it had aided the railroad intetest to the amoynt of 
one hundred, instead of six, millions of dollars. 

It appears from the lever of the pustmaster gene- 
ral, dated Jond’2Qith, 1947, that he thinks his prede- 
cessor exceeded “ the maxitnum of the law” in some 
of his contratis—as he says?" 

“ When I cathe into the department I found the 

service adjusted in them by my. predecessor, and good 
faith in the department to the contractors required 
payments to be made upon the terms settled by him| ; 
—hence payments have been made in the different |7 
nections, and will so continue to be»made, wheiher 
contracts are executed or not, util the close of the 
cuntract term. Then it becoines my duty to re-ad- 
just the service; within the maximam of the law. 

“ The contractson the road between this and New 
York will yet continue a year, and the service will 
be then re-adjusted; until then it will continue as 
regulated by my predecessor. 2 

‘We may therefore conclude that there is to be a 
general cutting down of the rates on other lines as 

their contracts expire. 

Possibly this may be good policy, and it may con- 
tribute to the convenience of the people, and the 
prosperity of the departinent, but we think very dif- 
ferently. 

We hold that the laborer is worthy of his hire, 
and that increased speed and increased labor in the 
transportation of the mail, are entitled to an increas- 
ed compensation. 

The service which A. rendered at four miles an 
hour, ought not to be required of B., who has ex- 
pended a million of dollars to attain a speed of six- 
teen or twenty miles an hour, and certainty, under 
all circumstances, at the same, or a comparatively 
small increased, compensation. If speed and cer- 
tainty are of value to the business community, and 
to the government, thatcommunity and government 
ought to be willing to pay a fair price to enterprize 
for it, and not allow their agent to sacrifice the ge- 
neral interest to carry out his arbitrary rules, and to 
gratify his personal feelings. 

Speed, certainty and regularity, are all-important 
in a business community—and there is no means 
now in operation by which the business community 
can be as well served as by railroads—and these 
railroads have cost immense amounts of capital— 
therefore those who use them must, of. course, con- 
tribute a fair return to their support; and who so 
well able as the government—which derives a bene- 
fit in its military operations alone, “‘ equal to their 
cost of construction,” to say nothing of its mail ser- 
vice performed at three, fowr and Five times the 
speed, and much greater certainty, at only 25 per 
cent. increased cost? 

We again repeat that compensation for mail ser- 
vice should be in proportion to its speed and certain- 
ty. The department used to pay more for siz, than 
for four miles an hour, and still more for fen than 
for six miles—so of course should it pay more for 
twenty miles than for ten—and still more for thirty 
or thirty-five miles than for twenty, or there will be 
no inducement for incurring additional expense to 
increase the speed on the main lines. 

This is not a question between the department and 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac railroad 
and steamboat company—but between the postoffice 
department and the railroad interest generally—while 
the people, the business community, are to’be the suf- 
ferers: therefore, it is important that the whole sub- 
ject should be referred, at an early day, to congress, 
for its consideration and regulation, that the mail 
service may be property performed, the business 
community faithfully served, and those who, by a 
large expenditure of capital and constant vigilance, 
perform the service fairly paid. 
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Correction of Railroad Table. 

South Carolina Railroad and ils Branches, 
g The Main road, trom Charleston to Hamburg, 
has what is termed a ficnge rail—the flange 
turning down on the inside of the longitudinal 
wooden rail—weight, that first used, 254 poands 
per yard, but the. new rail, of the same form, 
weighs about 40 Ibs. 

i A single track, five feet gauge. 

j One inclined plane. 

k Highest grade 25 feet. 

m Fare, 5 cents per mile, 

n They commute both with families and individu- 
als, 

The Columbia branch was opened 17 miles in 1810, 
and the entire line in 1842, and is 67 miles long. 

g Has the H rail, 57 Ibs. per yard. 

i Single track, five feet gauge. 

k Highest grade, 39-6 feet. 

t Least radius, 2865 feet, except one at the junction. 

m Fare, 5 cents per mile. 

» Commutation as on the main line. 

The Camden branch is now under construction, 
commencing at or near the point, we believe 
where the Columbia branch crosses the Conga- 
ree river, and extends to Camden, 37 miles. 

g The g or bridge rail, weighing 454 'bs.; and the 

H rail, weighing 51 Ibs. per yard, are to be used. 

i Single track of 5 feet gauge. 

k Highest grade, 24:4 feet. 

1 Least radius, 2865 feet, except at junction, and the 
fair and regulations will probably be the same 
as on the main line and Columbia branch, 

The total amount of stock and debts was, in 1845, 
$5,671;452, for the main line and Columbia 
branch, making together just 200 miles. The 
Camden branch is not yet completed, and its 
cost is not included in the above, 

The inclined plain at Aiken is half a mile long, 
and rises 176 feet. 

In 1845 the total receipts were 
And the ordinary expenses. . . .$281,902 


eee eee eeee 


Interest on funded debt........ 136,395 
Dividends, 53 per cent........ 147,900 
Surplus... coe ceeceeene seees 12,501 

In 1846 the total receipts were. . $589,081 


And the ordinary expenses. . “$309, 641 





Interest on funded debt........ 108,530 

Dividends, 5} per cent. deeceee 140/725 

Surplus... .......0. .500- ss. 30,185 
Iron Trade. 


We learn from the Mining Journal of October 
23d, that rails were quoted at £8 10s. a £8 15s, 
average. 

A correspondent of the Mining Journal says that, 
“ This has been another dull week in metals, no 
sales of any consequence having been made. Inon— 


Swedes has been sold at £11, ex-ship. Corren is 


at £90, but 200 tons are still on the market. Tin.— 
English and foreign very dull of sale ; the few or- 


prices. Sreuree isa shade lower than last week; 
the dealers are sellers at £18, and about 90 tons in 
second hands were sold on Wednesday at £17 17s. 
Giascow Piéimon Trade, Ocr. 20—Onr pig- 
iron market is exceedingly dull this week: there is}an 
so little disposition shown to buy, that holders have 
been obliged still further to reduce their prices, The 
price of mixed Nos. may to-day be quoted at 57s. 





6d,—cash. 





Welsh bars are a shade lower; a small parcel of 


steady ; some of the Chillian ingots have moved off 


ders on hand are withheld in expectation of lower’ 


{be useful to ‘them in after life. It is p 





Birminesiam, Tuvespay.—There is no change to 
report this week. Stocks re low; the trade is ‘still 
unaffected by the ¢ ‘and ‘were it not forte. 
high rate of discount, the great premium 

cash demands, and the little extra credit which, ‘in, 
some instances, is taken, the pressure would 

felt. The state of things, the Times. would. i 
its readers to believe, is owing solely to the demand 
for iron for railway purposes ; but, in fact, the ma- 
kers of iron, in this district, for railway purposes 
are comparatively few. The generality of the iron- 
works are principally engaged. in making oiher 
sorts of iron, for which there is a good and 

mate demand. both at home and on the continent, tt 
is, therefore, not entirely owing to the demand for. 
railway purposes that the iron-works are fl : 
while others are decaying.— Birmingham Advertiser, 





Road Maxine. Ona Manvat or tae PrinciPLes 
AND Practice or Roap Maxine; Comprising | the 
Location, Construction and Improvement of Roads, 
— Common Macadam, Paved, Plank, and Reail- 
roads. By Wm. Gitespre, A..M., C. E.; Profes, 
sor of Civil Engineering in Union College. 

“ The roads of a country are,” as the author just- 
ly observes, “ acurate and certain tests of the de- 
gree of its civilization,” and it may well be remark- 
ed that the location of the early roads of most new 
countries, are as often the result of accident as of 
design. 

The same class of engineers that located some of 
the most important streets in the city of New York, 
have continued their labors throughout thé country, 
since the early history of that famous city; and we 
sometimes find, in our rambles in the interior, in 
the location of town roads, a verification of a not 
uncommon expression, that “the farthest way roand’ 
is the nearest way home.” It is true, as a neigh+ 
borhood, or country, advances in population, wealth 
and imtelligenee, the roads are improved by new 
locations, by filling up hollows, cutting down hills, 
and by going round, instead of over, the hills, Yet 
there is, in the general management of our eountry 
roads, less of judgment, industry and integrity than: 
in any other of the pursuits of life. It is by some 
considered a du/y—but more look upon it as a bar- 
then—as just so much time thrown away and lost, 
while another—and not a small—class consider it 
a good frolic, as there is usually quite a collection 
of persons who are under little or no restraint, and 
tus it is that the “high way tax,” paid im labor 
gives less return to those who pay it, tham 7, 
other tax paid by the people, 

The views of the author upon this subject are 
sound and practical, and should be read by the peo 
ple throughout the entire length and breadth. of = 
land—as they are so truthful that good results 
no| surely follow—and that we may de our part. in ¢ 
seminating them, we publish the ¢ ‘poh., 
“HE Manacement or Town Roaps,” and 
suggest to those editors with whom we my 
and to others also, to give it an insertion, or, at 
least, to call attention to it. We also recommend 
this manual to the perusal of every tax-payer for. 
toad making, and to the young men of the country, 
as they will find useful information in relation 
each department of road-making, ae! ill 8 








octavo volume of 336 pages, with il 
of the various subjects treated of—and may, p 
bly be had of the principal booksellers throu 
the country, at less, we presume, nen eee, 
though we are not iuformed as to the retail price. 
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_ ) 4PHE MANAGEMENT OF TOWN RoaDs. 
” The: levied is more than double of wha! 
is necessary for ie in the completest manne: 
the work, which is ofien executed in a very 
at not executed at 


A wise and well-regulated system of man- 
aging the repairs of roads, and of obtaining 
the greatest degree of improvement with the 
least amount of labor, is as important as 
their judicious construction. ‘The “ Road 
taz” system, of personal service and com 
mutation, though nearly universal among 
Us, is unsound in its principle, unjust in its 
Operation, wasteful in its practice, and unsat- 
isfactory in its results. Borrowed from the 
* statute-labor” of England, and the “Corvee” 
or “ Prestation en nature” of France, like 
them it isa remnant of the times of feudal 
vassalage, when one of thetenures by which 
land was held, was the obligation to wake 
the roads passable for the troops of the lord 
of the manor. The evil consequences of 
the system will be examined, when we have 
briefly explained its organization in the state 
of New York, where it has been rendered 
as perfect as its nature permits.* 

The directing power is vested in “ Com- 
missioners of Highways,” who. ate chosen 
in each town at the annual town meeting, 
ant have “the care and superintendence of 
the highways and bridges therein.” Subor- 
dinate to them are “ Overseers,” of whom 
are chosen, at the annual .town-meeting, as 
many as there are road districts in the town. 
The commissioners have the authority to di- 
rect the overseers as to tho grade of the road, 
how it should be shaped and drained, and the 
like. ‘They may also lay out new rvads. 
The principal duties of the overseers are to 
summon the persons subject to perform la 
boron the roads, to see that they actually 
work, and to collect fines and commutation 
money, The commissioners are to estimate 
the cost of improvements necessary on the 
roads and bridges of the town, and the board 
of supervisors are to cause the amount to be 
levied, but within the limit, for any one year, 
of two hundred and fifty dollars. But, if a 
legal town meeting so vote, the supervisors 
may levy “a sum of money, in addition to 
the sum now allowed by law, not exceeding 
five hundred dollars in afly one year.” 

_ “ Every person owning ot occupying land 
in the town in which he or she resides, and 
every male inhabitant above the age of twen- 
ty-one years, residing in the town where the 
assessment is made, shall be assessed to work 
of the public highways in such town.” ‘I'he 
lands of non-residents are also to be assessed. 
The whole number of days’ work to be as- 
seSsed shall be at least three times the num- 
ber of taxable inhabitants in such town; and 
may be as many as the commissioners shal 
think proper. 

Persons assessed to work on the high- 
ways, upon receiving twenty-four hours’ no- 
tice from the overseers, must appear either in 
person, or by able-bodied substitutes; or pay 
a sum of one dollar for each day’s neglect, 

* A convenient edition of the revised road act, with 


commentaries, etc., was published at Rochester 
in 1845, 
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inless they shall have previously commuted 
it the rate of sixty-two and a half cents per 
day. A team, cart, wagon, or plough, with 
a pair of horses or oxen, and a man to man- 
wge them, satisfies an assessment of three 
days. 

Such are the principal features of the pre- 
sent system. They are all defective in a 
greater or less degree. 

In the first place, the condition of the roads, 
which is so important an element of the 
wealth and comfort of the whole community, 
should not be allowed to remain at the mer- 
cy of the indolence, or false economy, of the 
various small townships through which the 
roads pass. In one town, its public spirit, 
wealth, and pride, may induce it to make a 
good road ; in the adjoining town, a short- 
sighted policy, looking only to private inter- 
est in its narrowest sense, may have led the 
inhabitants to work upon the roads barely 
enough to put them into such a condition as 
will allow a wagon to be slowly drawn over 
them. 

In the mext place, the “commissioners” 
who have the primitive direction of the im- 
provements and repairs, should be liberally 
compensated for the time and attention which 
they give to the work, Gratuitous services 
are seldom efficient ; at best they are tempo 
rary and local, and dependent on the whims, 
continued residence, and life of the party ; 
and if the compensation be sufficient, the 
same evils exist though ina less degree. 
Skill, labor, and time cannot be obtained and 
secured without being adequately paid for. 

The third defect in the system is the an- 
nual election of the commissioners and over- 
seers. When men of suitable ability, know- 
ledge, and experience have been once ob- 
tained, they should be permanently continued 
in office. On the present system of annual 
rotation, as soon as the overseer has learned 
something in his year’s apprenticeship, his 


plough-making—and compel bim to act as 

one ; though his clumsiness in repairing his 

plough would injure only himself, while his 

road-blunders are injurious to the whole com- 

same: Skill in any art is only to be ac- 

quired by practical and successful experience, 

aided by the instructions of those who alrea- 

dy possess it. An artisan cannot be extem-. 
porized, 

Fifthly, labor by the day is always less 
profitable than that done by the piece, in 
which each man’s skill and industry receive 
proportionate rewards. Working on the 
roads is generally made a half holiday by 
those who assemble at the summons of the 
overseer. Few of the men or horses do half 
a day’s work, the remainder of their time 
being lost in idleness, and perhaps half of 
even the actual working time being wasted 
by its misdirection. 

Lastly, it follows from the preceding, that 
the commutation system operates very un- 
fairly and severely upon those who commute; 
for they pay the price of a full day’s work, 
and their tax is iherefire doubled. 

Such are the principal defects of the pre- 
sent system of managing the labor expended 
on town roads. But it is much easier to 
discover and to expose, than to remove them, 
In the following plan the writer has endea- 
vored to combine the most valuable features 
of the various European systems, and to adapt 
them to our peculiar institutions. 

In each state, a general legislative act 
should establish all the details of construction, 
and.determine definitely “Whata road ought 
to be,” in accordance with the theory. and 
practice of the best engineers. Surveys sbould 
be made of all the leading roads, and plans 
and profiles of them prepared, so that.it might 
be at once seen in what way their lines could 
be most efficiently and cheaply improved, 

The personal labor and commutation sys- 
tem should be entirely alolished: If the 


experience is lost, and another takes his place,|town-meeting would vote a tax in money of 


and begins in his turn to take lessons in re- 
pairing roads at the expense of their condi- 
tion. In other occupations, an apprentice- 
ship of some years is thought necessary 
before a.person is considered as qualified to 
practice with his own capital; while a road 
overseer, the moment that he is chosen, is 
thought fit to direct a work requiring much 
Science, at the expense of the town’s capital 
of time, labor, and money. 

In the fourth place, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the road-tax is a false one. [ts con- 
amperes? custom of requiring rents to be 
paid in kind, has long since been found to 
be less easy and equitable than money rents. 
Justso is work paid for by the piece prefera- 
ble in every respect to compulsory labor by 
the day. Men are.now taken from their pe- 
culiar occupations io which.they are skilful, 
and transferred to one .of which they know 
nothing. A good ploughmandoes not think 
himself necessarily competent to forge the 
coulter of his plough, or put together its 
woodwork. He kaows that it is truer econ- 
omy for him to pay a mechanic for his ser- 
vices. But the laws assume him to be a 


skilful road-maker—a more difficult art than 


‘half the amount now levied in days’ work, 
its expenditure under the supervision to be 
presently described, would produce a result 
superior to the present one. When the road 
is a great thoroughfare, extending fur be- 
yond the town, it would be unjust to levy 
upon it all the expense; and a county tax, 
or, in extreme cases, a state appropriation, 
should supply what might be necessary. 

In regulating the expenditure of the money 
raised, the fundamental principle, dictated by 
the truest and most far-sighted economy, 
should be éo sacrifice a portion of the resources 
of the road to ensure the good employment of 
the remainder, The justice of this princip'e 
needs no argument; its best mode of applica- 
tion is the only difficulty. The first. step 
should be to place the repairs of the roads 
under the charge ofa professional road maker 
of sciehce. and experience, On his skill will 
depend the condition of the roads, move than 
on lecal circumstances or expenditures, His 
qualifications should be tested by a competent 
board of examiners, if he should not have re- 
ceived special instructions in the requisite 





knowledge, such as might well form a pecu- 
liar department of education in our Cylieges 





















could not afford to employ a cotmpetent per- 
son, a number of them (mofe or less-accord. 
ing to their wealth and the importance of the 
roads within their bounds) should unite in an 
association for that purpose. 

The engineer thus appointed should choose, 
in each township, an active, industrious man, 
of ordinary education, to act as his deputy in 
making the expenditures in that town, andas 
foreman of the laborers employed during the 
season of active labor on the roads. ‘This 
deputy might be busily and profitably em- 
ployed during the entire remainder of the 
year, in constantly passing over in due rota- 
tion the whole line of road under his care, 
and making, himself, the slight repairs which 
the continual wear and tear of the traffic 
would render necessary. If taken in time, 
he himself could perform them; but if lefi 
unattended to, as is usual, till the season of 
general repairs, the deterioration would in- 
crease in a geometrical ratio, and perhaps 
cause an accident to a traveéler, which would 
subject the town to damages tenfold the cost 
of repairs. 

The laborers hired by ‘the deputy in each 
town should be employed by piece-work as 
far as is possible. ‘This can be carried out 
30 a great extent, when the superintendent is 
competent to measure accurately the various 
descriptions of work, and to estimate their 
comparative difficulty. When the work can- 
not be properly executed by portions allotted 
to one man, it may be taken by gangs of four 
or five, who should form their own associa- 
tions, make a common bargain, and divide 
the pay. In work not susceptible of definite 
calculation as to quantity or quality, and in 
such only, day labor may be resorted to un- 
der a continual and vigilant superintendence 

In such a system as has been here sketch- 
ed, the money-tax would be found to be not 
only more equitable than the personal-labor 
system, but even. less burdensome. None of 
it would be wasted ; and those who had skill 
and strength for road work would receive 
back, in wages, more than their share of it; 
those who were skilful in other work might 
remain at that which was most profitable to 
them, and pay only their simple share of the 
road.tax, not double, as when they now 
commute, and the only losers by the change 
would be the indolent, who were useless 
under the old system, but under this, would 
be obliged to contribute their share; while 
great gain in every way would ensue to the 
community at large. The subject urgently 
demands legislative attention. 





The Vacuum Engine, ‘ 

Having, in the Mining Journal of the 
18th Sept.; given a concise description of the 
system of pneumatic propulsion, as patented 
by Messrs. Cunmincnam and Carrer, and 
having heard considerable objections started 
to the vacuum engines, which form the basis 
of their plan, we now offer a few remarks 
thereon, hoping thereby to call the attention 
of others to their merits much better qualified 
than ourselves to appreciate and describe 
them. Our readers will remember that. the 
pneumatic railway consists of a close tube 











continuous valve, or opening, of any descrip- 
tion, excepting at the side vaives, im connec- 
tion with the vacuum engines, placed) at 
every 300 feet. The engine, itself, consists 
of merely a cylinder and piston, with double 
slide valves—the atmosphere thus alternate- 
ly pressing on either side of she piston, when 
the communication with the exhaust tube is 
open, precisely similar to the action of steam 
in a high-pressure -steam-engine. Now, in 
the high-pressure engine, the induction 
openings are so small, in proportion to the 
area of the piston, that the steam is actually 
wire-drawn, and then cut off at, perhaps, half 
the stroke, for the purpose of economising 
fuel, and taking advantage of the property 
o the expansibility of steam—and thus the 
power is admitted, but gradually, compared 
with what it would be, if the induction valves 
were (say) of four times the area. Now, io 
these vacuum engines, the element einployed 
being inexhaustible, and supplied by nature 
without cost, the areas of the openings for 
the action of the atmosphere on the piston, 
when the connection with the exhaust tube 
is open, are made as large as consistently 
proportionate with the area of the piston it- 
self. The consequence is, that, instead of 
the atmosphere creeping through a small 
opening, and acting only by degrees on a 
large surface, the whole pressure, according 
tothe state of the vacuum, is admitted with 
a sudden impulse, and thus adds considera- 
bly to the calculated power obtained. One 
great, and we believe the principal, objection 
made to the system, has been, “ that no pis- 
ton rods and cranks, however. strong in pro 
portion to the size of the cylinder, can with- 
stand the sudden shock of a removal from 
their vis inertia, or state of rest, to that of 
tapid motion, by a train going at a rate, of 
30, 40, or even 60 miles per hour.” Now, 
this would be a very valid objection, were 
the wheels connected by cogs, or was the 
Machinery in any degree of a complex na- 
ture ; but, in, this case, the rails of the car 
tiages. being wedged. close between the 
revolying wheels, with plane peripheries, and 
these being on the crank shaft, and thus the 
whole bound firmly together ; while on one 
hand, the instant.the connection with the 
tube is open, the crank is certainly suddenly 
set in motion with great rapidity—on the 
other, the train itself acts almost in the capa- 
city of a fly-wheel, and keeps the moving 
power itself properly regulated: in addition 
to which, it must be remembered, that there 
is no enormous weight, such as a train of 90 
or 100 tons to set in motion; the only bodies 
to start from their vis inertia, being the 
three horizontal wheels and the piston, and 
these are gradually brought into action by 
the peculiar form and position of the guide 
rails, The model, at all events, works well, 
creates much interest, and gives great satis- 
faction to numerous scientific men, who wit: 
ness its performance; yet it would be highly 
satisfactory to all parties, and at once solve 
the problem of its capabilities, if about a mile 
of a railway could be obtained, where the 


principle could be fully tried’ Although 




















he nature of thé vacuum engine'is; of course 

well known ;' we ate satisfied, from*its never 
having been brought into any general. v 
that its powers and capabilities, as'a 


to railway purposes; in all their im 
bearings, and as a [peculiarly pre ps 
iliary for safe and certain vperations at sta- 
tions, have yet received but little investi- 
gation. rh 
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SULPHURIC ETHER, | ~ 
In connection with steam as @ motive power, 
A patent has been recently enrolled by Mr. 
Newton, of Chancery lane, for the employ- 
ment of the elastic vapor of sulphuric ether 
as a Motive power, not absolutely instead of 
steam, but in connection with it; the calorie 
from the steam, after it has done its duty, be- 
ing sufficient to vaporize the ether. The 
principles of action are, the passing of the 
steam, after it has exerted its force ‘the 
piston of a steam engine of the usual con- 
struction, not into the condenser, as in conden- 
sing engines, or iato the atmosphere, as ih 
high pressure engines, but into a certain ap- 
paratus, which the inventor terms a *genera- 
tor, or ‘vaporizer.’ The steam is, immedi- 
ately upon its introduction into the as 5 
rs, Faery by contact with the surface of the 
apparatus, while the heat absorbed from the 
steam, during condensation converts into va- 
por the sulphuric ether, or other highly vol- 
atile fluid, which may be used under this ef 
tent; the quantity, and, consequently, the 
power obtained, being in proportion to the’ 
amount of caloric in the steam: “This vapor 
is then employed in the propulsion of @ pis- 
ton within a cylinder, similar tq a common - 
steam engine, and acting in unison with the 
steam cylinder—the piston being connected 
by the usual method of piston rod, connect- 
ing rod, and crank to the same shaft to which 
the steam piston is attached. ‘The elastic va- 
por, after having exerted its force upon the 
piston, is conveyed away by proper pipes to 
a vapor condenser, where it is condensed in- 
to fluid by simple contact with cooled metalic 
isurfaces, which are constant! at a tem- 
perature sufficiently low to effect the conden- 
sation of the vapor, immediately on its com- 
ing in contact with them. The condensor is 
kept cool by a stream of cold water, or a cur- 


rent of cold air. The condensed fluid, un-. 
condensed vapor, and what atmospheri¢ air 









may have entered, is withdrawn pee 4 
pumps, in the usual manner, on oo d in. 
a receiver, provided with a means of expel. . 
ling and discharging all vapors which may 
have accumulated, and the lower part 
which is connected with the be oe r, 
which it may be supplied with sulphurie eth. 
er, or other volatile fluid. The water pro- 
duced in the vaporizer, from the conde 4 
of the steam, is drawn off by a pump, an 
discharged into the steam boiler. The ware 
of making the stuffing boxes air tight for the 
etheric vapor is by means of water pressure 
exerting its force through the medium of lea- 
ther, and acting in opposition to the pressure 
of the vapor and preventing its escape. " 
invention can be applied to any descrip 










of engine—stationary, marine or locomottve. 
—London Mining Journal. A whale 
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on the | or t ence 
§ Ailantic Railroad. ' By A. C. Morton, 
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ASG Continued from page 761. 

‘This would not be the result were the en- 
gines on that road more powerful. Trains 
propelled by two or more engines are of ne- 
cessity delayed at all the wood and water 
stations, or where cars are to be taken and 
left on side tracks. a 
Attaching a number of engines to one.train 
operated most unfavorably, from the unequal 
manner in which the separate engines act, 
and the increased liability to accident, It 
also adds very materially to the cost of trans. 


Mr. J._M’Connell, superintendent of the 
locomotive department of the Birmingham 
and Gloucester railway, a narrow gauge ad- 
vocate, states in his testimony before the 
gauge commissioners that, “ We find from 
experience that economy of working is very 
much. assisted by taking the trains by one 
heavy, engine, instead of two light ones, 
that is to say, you save the wages of two men, 
and I think the expense of repairs is very 
much reduced, and materials, for instance, 
oil, tallow, ete., and the consumption of coke 
in the one engine is not at all equal to the 
consumption of the two, which only do the 
same amouat of work.” 

Mr. Wm. Cubitt, a distinguished civil en- 
gineer, states in his testimony before the same 
commissioners, that “Large and powerful 
engines, are more cheaply worked in propor- 
tion than smaller ones for the work they do,” 
and adds, in’ relation to the consumption of 
coke, etc,, “ that they are cheaper altogether. 
With regard to manuel attention, and all that, 
it takes the same expense to work a small 
engine. as it does a large one, and they can 
be more economical in coke, with reference 
to the work they can do, The same quanti- 
ty of repairs will cover more work,” 

The first cost of large engines is cheaper 
in_proportion to their power than small ones. 

The history of every species of transporta- 
tion affords evidence of the advantage and 
economy, of carrying large loads, Canals 
and railroads were introduced on account of 
the facilities they afforded for moving large 
loads, thereby lessening the cdst of transpor-. 
tation. 

The enlargement of the canals of New 

rk, Pennsylvania and Canada, was made 
for the purpose of increasing the tonnage of 
vessels, as a means of lessening the cost of 
transportation. . 

By enlarging the Erie canal from its ori- 
ginal dimensions to 7 feet deep and 70 feet 
wide, it was estimated, that the cost of trans. 
portation would be reduced 50 per cent. 

It.is ascertained.from experience that in- 
creasing the tonnage of boats on the. Dela. 
ware and Hudson canal from 31 to 45 tons, 
reduced the cost of transportation 33 per ct., 
and the saving this made on the business of 
the canal for two years reimbursed the cost 
of iw enlargement. By the application of 
steam to vessels for navigating and ri 
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vers and also large canals, a larger class o 
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have been introduced, carrying great- 
ly increased loads, ana the eit had been a 
great reduction in the cost of transportation. 

These various modes of transportation al- 
luded to, show the efforts that are making to 
provide more efficient means for the vastly 
increasing business of the country, and the 
advantages whieh will accrue from increased 
facilities and ability to move larger loads. If 
we refer to the history of railroads, it will be 
observed that from the time at which they 
were in the most rude state up to the present 
day, there has been a constant effort to gain 
an increase of power. 

It was not till 1829 that any very great 
improvement of the locomotive engine was 
accomplished; and from the opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester railroad in 1830 
we may date the introduction of locomotive 
engines generally on railways in preference 
to any other power. From that day to the 
present there have been constant changes and 
improvements going on in the character of 
engines and the railways upon which they 
were to operate. 

I need scarcely allude to the vast improve- 
ments which have been made within a com- 
paratively short space of time, for every per- 
son is familiar with the subject. 

When it is recollected, however, that in 
1829 it was considered a great feat for a lo- 
comotive to draw 12 1-2 tons 70 miles at the 
rate of 14 miles per hour, it certainly must 
excite feelings of the utmost admiration that 
in 1846.8 locemotive engine on the broad 
gauge was able to draw over 100 tons, a dis- 
tance of 116 miles at an average velocity of 
49 miles per hour, running 10 miles of this 
distance at the rate of 66 miles per hour, and 
two miles at a speed of over 69 miles per 
hour. 


These are results that have been obtained 
in England by the adoption of the broad 
gauge, which des been in use comparatively 
but a shorttime. The narrow gauge having 
been adopted on the first introduction of rail- 
ways, improvements have from time to time 
been made in the engines of this width till 
finally, as the commissioners state, no further 
addition to their power can well be made, yet 
their best performances fall far short of the 
results above stated. What results may we 
not expect when the same efforts shall have 
been made to develope the power of the broad 
gauge engines? 

Large and powerful engines have been ob- 
jected to on account of the injury which they 
cause to the road. With heavy engines it is 
of course necessary to construct a more per- 
fect road -and to either increase the weight of 
the rail ot the number of bearing points of 
the engine. The plan of track adopted for 
your road contemplates the use of the heavi- 
est class of engines. The rail is of an ap- 
proved pattern both for strength and durabil- 
ity, and with the continuous support given by 
the sills it is equal to a rail of 80 or 90 Ibs. 
per yard on cross sleepers as they are usual- 
ly laid. 

It is urged as an objection to the broad 
uge that the resistance is greatly increased 






















mye 
slipping of the wheels in patsing over this 
prea ee Seat ew crews. ifr 

No difficulty has been pee in pass- 
ing around curves of small radius at great 
velocity even with a gauge of 7 feet, and with 
a gauge of 5} feet the width bears so small 
a proportion to the radius of the curve that 
there would be no difficulty in this respect, 
and but. a small increase of slipping would 
result from the excess of width over the nar- 
now gauge were there no provisions to lessen 
its effects. 

Improvements have been made both on lo- 
comotive engines and cars which lessen the 
the resistance on curves, and this undoubtedly 
will be still farther reduced by improvemenis 
which are constantly making in railroad ma- 
chinery. 

As cars were formerly constructed, the 
axles being placed at a greater distance from 
each other, the friction was greater. In the 
United States, four wheeled cars have mostly 
gone out of use,iamd those having two pairs 
of wheels at euch end of the car have been 
adopted, the axles of which are placed nearer 
together, which obviates in a great degree 
this difficulty, 

On your road, as well as other great lines 
in Canada, the character of the country is 
such as to require comparatively but a small 
amount of curvature, aod this increased width 
of track will not be attended by any materi- 
al loss of power or inconvenience in this re- 
spect. 

The increased cost of construction is an- 
other objection urged against a wider gauge 
to which much importance has been attached 

But on examination, this will be found of 
comparatively little importance, particularly 
with the gauge adopted for vour svad. ‘The 
width of roadbed is not necessarily increased, 
although in the consideration of this subject 
it would be well to provide as much addition- 
al width as is given to the tracks. 

Most of the narrow gauge roads in the 
United States are graded in the first instance 
for a single track, and the width of road bed 
on embankmets varies, being on different 
roads from 12 to 15 feet. For double tracks 
it is generally from 24 to 26 feet, 

Your road is: being graded for a single 
track having a surface width of 165 feet with 
provision for a double track which is 26 feet. 

The New York and Erie railroad which 
has a gauge of 6 feet is graded for a single 
track with a width of road bed on embank- 
ments of 15 feet, while many of the nariow 
gauge roads have the same width, and no in- 
convenience is experienced fur want of more 
space in either case, 

The London and Birmingham road. in 
England and several narrow gauge roads in 
the United States have a width on embank- 
ments of 26 feet, and this is the width propos- 
ed for your road. It therefore appears that 
on many important roads of that gauge as 
great a difference exists in.the width of read 
bed as would be the increase necessary for a 
gauge of 5} feet, 

The width from centre to centre of tracks 





in passing round curves in consequence of 





will be determined by the width of cars from 
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out.to-out, and the space between cars when 
‘passing each other. ’ 
On most roads the space between tracks is 
G feet, and the width of cars has been in- 
creased to 9 feet G.iaches, and in some in- 
stances to 9 feet 8 inches. 

The clear space between cars should not 
be less than 18 inches, and assuming the 
width of cars to be 9 feet 6 inches, the dis- 
tance from centre to centre of tracks will be 
11 feet. 

Now, if we allow the space for both gauges 
to be 11 feet, add the width of track, and it 
gives for the narrow gauge 15 feet 84 inches 
and for the 54 feet track 16 feet 6 inches be- 
tween outside rails, making a difference due 
to the latter gauge of 94 inches. 

But allowing 18 inches between cars, with 
the widest car that would ever be likely to be 
adopted on 5} ft. gauge, the increased width 
of road bed would be only 2 feet. ‘This ex- 
tra width if strictly applied to all parts of the 
road would require an increase of 2 feet in 
the length of culverts, bridge, abutments, ete. 
This addition is of course to the body of those 
structures only, the wings, parapet walls, etc., 
remaining the same in either case. 

These additions, were they really made, 
would on your road amount to but a trifling 
sum, as there are scarcely any deep rock cut- 
tings, heavy excavations or embankments, 
and no tunnels. The mechanical structures 
are generally of a cheap character. 

But it is not proposed to add to the dimen- 
sions ; for the width which is adopted on nar- 
row gauge roads has been found to auswer 
every purpose for an increased width of track. 
The space left outside of the rails for your 
road, as now. graded, will be nearly 5 teet ; 
and this is deemed sufficient. 

The bridges have, when the roadway is 
on the lower chords, a clear space between 
the trusses of 15 feet, yet on several narrow 
gauge roads the space is no less, while some 
have more than this. 

Bridges designed for the road way on the 
top chofds, (of which character are nearly al! 

our more important structures) are not ne- 
cessarily enlarged, for-the trusses may be 
placed in such a position as will conduce both 
to economy and strength. 

The trusses of this description of bridge in 
course of construction for your road are placed 
12 feet apart for a single track, which, with 
the thickness of the trusses, gives a top width 
of from 16 to 18 feet, and when the third 
truss is added for a double track, it is placed 
at a distance of 9 feet, the masonry being de- 
signed for this in the first instance, 

This effects a great saving, and the dimen- 
sions need not differ from the same kind of 
bridge designed for a narrow gauge road.— 
Adopting the same kind of track which is 
proposed for your road, the difference in cost 
would be a mere trifle, or with a cross sleep- 
er road, the increased cost would not exceed 
£8 per mile. 

As it regards the cost of cars, am able to 
state from the communications of builders on 
the subject, that the increased. cost will, be 
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in the extra weight of the. axles due to the 
greater width of track. — 

It is probable that with a 5 1-2 feet track 
iaside bearings for, cars will be considered 
preferable, in which case tae axles will be 
about three inches shorter than those at pre- 
sent in general use on the narrow gauge.— 
Car builders state that the cost of cars of this 
description will be no more for the widetrack 
than for the narrow. It is stated on roads 
where both inside and outside bearings have 
been. extensively used, that the former are 
preferred, and that for cars to. be constructed 
hereafter, no other will be used—that, with 
inside bearings, the cars are easier on the 
journals and the road, and are in every re- 
spect safer, that the journals are less liable 
to break, the cars move easier around curves 
and in case of breaking a wheel or axle, the 
effect is less disastrous to the train and the 
road. They are objected to on account of the 
greater trouble of oiling, and liability to get 
more dirt in them. The former is a compa- 
ratively small objection, and the latter, if it 
exists at all, may doubtlessly be removed. 

The amount paid for the last passenger 
cars ordered for the Erie road, (having a 
gauge of 6 feet,) which seat 69 passengers, 
independent of the saloon, was no greater 
than the amount charged for cars of the same 
finish, seating the same number of passengers 
for the narrow gauge roads of the eastern 
States. 

The cost of engines will be no more in 
proportion to their effective power for a wide 
gauge than for a narrow; and I was inform- 
ed a short time since bya large manufacturer 
that he would make no difference in the cost 
between engines on the ordinary gauge, and 
those of 5 1-2 feet track. 

The reasons assigned, are the greater con- 
veniences and facilities for arranging econo- 
mically the working parts for inside connec- 
tions. 

Allowing that the items of increased ex 
pense above referred to are incurred on your 
road, (which as before remarked will not be 
the case) the aggregate will not amount to 
1} per cent. on the total cost of the road. 

It has been suggested that greater d)fficul- 
ties would be encountered in removing the 
snow on a wide track than on a narrow.— 
The increased resistance from this cause, re- 
sulting from the difference between the nar- 
row track and the gauge adopted for your 
road, will, I believe, be found very small and 
hardly worthy of notice. 

It certainly will prove of little consequence 
compared with the increased power which 
this greater width gives to the engine. It is 
a strong argument in favor of a wide gauge 
that the engines may be constructed of great- 
ly increased power, with a view to overcome 
uiore readily this difficulty. 

As an evidence that the effect of widening 
the gauge, and increasing the power of the 
engine, is to lessen the difficulties of remov- 
ing the snow, I would refer to the great storm 
of 1845, which obstructed nearly all the roads 
in-the northern part of the United States. 





comparatively small, and will consist mainly 


The Erie road, with a gauge of 6 feet, lost 
but one trip, while the main lines (narrow 












uge) south of New York, were ithpassabl 
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You are aware, however, from the favora 
ble character of the country, a very larg 
portional your raed will be on embankm 
elevated five or six feet above the general sur- 
face of the ground, which will much facilitdlp 
the removal of snow, allowing the winds to 
sweep more freely over its surface, and thus 
prevent any great accumulation on the track. 

The most prominent objection which can 
be made to a wide track is, the conneetio: 
with. other roads ofa different gauge, and 
the necessity of transferring freight and pas- 
sengers from one line to another, Wd 8 

This, under certain circumstances, wou 
evidently be so serious an objection as to over- 
come all considerations in its favor, and again, 
under other circumstances, it may be less ob- 
jectionable than other difficulties, eg 

As it regards the connection of your road 
with other lines, I know of only one whieh 
is now contemplated that would have any 
bearing on the subject of gauge. 

As there are but 15 miles of toad in ope- 
ration in Canada, and only 8 more for which 
definite arrangements are made for the nar- 
row gauge, the question of connection is not 
therefore necessarily involved in any difficul- 
ty here. From the position of Montreal; the 
great mass of freight would necessarily be 
transhipped here. 

This at present is unavoidable. In’ the 
event of the construction of a bridge* across 
the St. Lawrence, which is a work entirely 
practicable, and of great merit: andalsothe 
construction of a line of roads extending ‘to 
the upper province, there would still bea 
transfer of a very large quantity of freight at 
Montreal, particularly during the season» of 
navigation. ult As 

Should a bridge be constructed: across: the 
St. Lawrence river, there is no practical diffi- 
culty in carrying your road and the St: Johns 
road over on the same bridge on.account of 
a difference of gauge, and further than. this, 
there is no necessity for a connection, , 

And until other roads shall have been‘con- 
structed above the Lachine road, there will 
be no reason for a connection with this line. 
The question of gauge, therefore, as far as 
concerns a connection with any other road in 
Canada yet constructed, is an open one,and 
is not embarrassed by existing lines. ~ ©. 

There is a branch, however, con 
by which it is proposed to connect your road 
with the Puntontic and Conucutheu River 
railroad, in the State of Vermont, whieh js 
intended to form part of a line to Boston, 

This may be censidered an important 
branch to your road—the peculiar features of 
which, and the nature of the business to be 
expected from it, we will proceed to consider. 

The distance from Montreal to Boston, via 
the most direct lines now in connection with 
the Passumpsic road, is about 387 miles, and 
in this distance there are six different ec 
ations. These roads will differ in k 
from 14 to 128 miles, and each of these, so 
far as completed, is operated by the company 
to. whom it belon at Oi 





The chief objection to this route for through 










f ¢ a8 compared with thé Portland Hine, 


= in its greater 
ng ter number of separate roads o 
which the line is cai 

“When several roads are operated in con- 
‘ection, formin , 
several hundred miles in length, with lateral 
‘lines éxtending in various directions, it is 
found extremely difficult so to regulate the 





disttibution of cars as to meet the demands of 
iad 


Serious difficulties have been encountered 

in the United States, ‘where many lotig lines 
ate composed Arcee roads of various 
it operate separate corporations. 
“Back Gereacation hee its local trade which 
it is highly important should be accommédat. 
ed; to dothis‘cars must be provided for each 
station on the main line me its branches ;— 
and at the same time others returning to the 
‘several braches of other roads, composing the 
line, and to latteral roads, which constitute 
parts of other main lines. 

It will be readily perceived that without 
the most perfect arrangement there will be 
difficulties ia returning the required number 
of cars to all the stations at the time they 
may be wanted. aia sh 

Cars often find their way on to other lines 
which haveno arrangement for an interchange 
and are missing for months. 

There are periods of the year when there 
isa vastly increased amount of business to be 
done not only of local but of through traffic, 
and in many. instances the trade preponderat. 
ing greatly in one direction, the cars are ma- 
ny_ of: them to be returned empty. 

Trade varies on different roads, and is sub- 
ject to changes more or less at various stations 
on the same line, and it often becomes diffi- 
culteven for one corporation to systematize 
its business so as to return cars to the proper 
stations to meet the immediate demands of its 
own trade, 


But when we combine a large number of 
corporations having an aggregate length of 


road of three or four hundred miles, each cor- 
poration operating its own road, and each 
striving to accommodate its own local busi- 
‘ness, there will unavoidably’ be much confu- 
sion and irregularity. 

The agents at the various stations are al- 
ways desirous of securing the requisite num- 
ber of cars to dispose of freight that may have 
been left in their charge, with the urgent so- 
licitation of the owners that it should be for. 
warded. immediately, 

And often various descriptions of freight 
must reach market witbin a limited time, or 
the owner and the company with whom it is 
deposited suffer serious loss. 

Under these circumstances, it is not sur- 
ptizing that every station agent should use 
every effort to secure a sufficient number of 
return cats in which to forward the freight 
left in his charge. : 

Commencing at the end of the line to wards 
which is the greatest tonnage, the cars on 
their return are many of them empty or light. 
ly loaded, and these are to be left at various 
stations, the number to be regulated by the 
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distance to the seaboard jness to be done. 


in the aggregate a line of 


ammount and the press 
The consequence is, that in the anxiety to 
ccommodate all the business, the greater 
number of cars are left at way stations and 
branches nearest the terminus or market, 
while the more remote stations in the interior 
oe the other extremity of the line are unsup: 
ied. 
: These difficulties are much enhanced by 
an increased number of roads forming the 
line, particularly when each road is under 
distinct management, 

There is now in operation an uninterrupt. 
ed line of railway between Boston and Buf. 
falo. ‘The distance is 535 miles, and there 
are 10 distinct corporations, each of which 
operates its own road. 

The difficulty of effecting satisfactory ar- 
rangements with the several corporations, 
and the impossibility of controlling the return 
and proper distribution of cars to the several 
roads, render necessary a transhipment of 
freight at Troy, 

But even with this division of the line it is 
found extremely difficult to return the cars 
westward so as to meet the demands of trade. 

A portion of the time during the great 
press of business last winter, it often occurred 
that there were no freight cars, or a very |i- 
mited number, west of Syracuse, about mid- 
way of the line between Troy and Buffalo, 
nearly the whole being detained on the east- 
ern portion of the line. 

This result arose in a great degree proba- 
bly from imperfect arrangements and the 
want of a full supply of cars; but it shows 
conclusively that on a long line of roads op- 
erated by separate companies, much difficulty 
will be experienced in the return of cars, 

To be Continued. 





NEW IRON BRIDGE. 

Circumstances having of late, says the 
Manchester Examiner, directed a great deal 
of public attention to railway and’ other 
bridges, of iron structure, particularly the 
former, and shown that some of those former- 
ly believed to have been made ona principle 
which ensured, their safety, are really not so, 
it is important to know that further attempts 
are being made to construct bridges, which 
shall, to a much greater extent, combine 
safety with economy and simplicity. Yes- 
terday we saw a model of ohe which is said 
to combine these important properties, and is 
now exhibiting at the Towa-hall warehouse, 
Cross-street. It is a perfect arch, composed 
wholly of iron, is 224 feet long, 8 inches deep, 
20 broad, and weighs about 6} cwts. It 
combines the arch with the abutment bridge, 
and they can be used separately or together. 
All the tension parts are made of wrought- 
iron, and the compression parts of cast-iron. 
It is so constructed that the rafter and ring- 
post principle intersect throughout the whole 
of the structure; and there are chains at the 
bottom and centre for keeping the whole in 
a perfect state of tension, thus equally dis. 
tributing the weight or pressure. The 
model now supports a weight of 50} cwts 
without having the abutments up ; it, conse 
quently depends upon the chains entirely. 

















-| We are told that, if the 


weight be taken off 

the centre of the arch, its curve would’ still 
be maintained without the slightest deviation: 
it possesses another important propertythat 
of compensating itself against heat and cold. 





RAILROAD SPEED INDICATOR, _ 

An ingenious contrivance for registering 
the s on railway trains, has, within the 
past week, been deposited in the Royal Poly- 
technic Institution. The apparatus is intend- 
ed to prove the rate of travelling by railways, 
and pe the time occupied by each stoppage 
at the various stations on the line,, As a 
description of this invention might be accep- 
table to our readers, we give the following 
account :—The paper which is to receive the 
register, is a long slip, about one inch broad, 
and Jength proportioned to the time the train 
may be upon the journey. This paper is 
rolled upon a small cylinder in the first in- 
stance, and one end is made fast to a cylinder 
of larger size, about 8 or 9 in. in diameter ; 
this. cylinder is then made to revolve by 
means ofa clock, attached to the apparatus— 
so that it turns round every half hour; con- 
sequently, about three-quarters of an inch of 
the paper passes any given point every min- 
ute; a pencil is now fixed to the upper part 
of the apparatus, so. that it presses on the 
paper—consequently, as the paper moves 
round, would make a straight line ngs it, 
were it nat that the pencil itself had a laterai 
motion given to it. ‘This arrangement is so 
attached to the train, that the pencil moves 
from one side of the paper to the other every 
quarter of a mile that the train travels. By 
this compound motion, a series of diagonal 
lines are produced upon the paper ; the num- 
ber of lines indicate time. As soon as the 
train arrives at a station, a straight line mere- 
ly is produced ; and, by observing the length 
of this line, it indicates how long the train 
was at the station. ‘I'he apparatus is the ini- 
vention of a gentleman named Ricardo, 





; Items, 

Patent Forge and Fan Blast.—Lieut. Col, 
Dundass, C. B., director of the foundry de- 
partment; Lieut.-Col. Gordon, director of 
the carriage department, ; Lieut. Col. Colqn- 
houn, of the same department ; and Major 
Palliser, of the proof department, assembled 
at Woolwich dockyard, recently to witness 
experiments with Mr. Haig’s patent forge and 
fan blast, for producing great heat with ma- 
nuai labor only. The first experiment. was 
made to ascertain its capabilities compared 
with the common smith's bellows and forge 
attached to the troops of royal horse artillery 
and field batteries, when employed in active 
service ; and jt was shown that Mr. Haiy’s 
plan was not only efficient ior all thatthe 
bellows and“ smith’s forge could accomplish, 
but ite far greater advantages were shown by 
a broken axle of a field carriage being brought 
to an excellent welding heat, and welded in 
25 minutes. A similar result could not have 
been effected with the usual smith's forge.— 
The next experiment was inade in the dial 
square of the foundry department, two of 
Mr. Haig’s machines being placed adjoining 











a furnace for fusing iron or cast metal—one 
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of the machines being. worked by a lever 
handle, and the other by a crank handle.— 
An excellent casting was soon obtained, and 
the erank handled machine shown to be the 
best and easiest worked. Amexpefiment also 
took place to ascertain the efficiency of the 
fin blast in making shot red hot, and in eight 
miumat-s 12-pounders were made red hot, and 
reitily for firing. The invention is very por- 
table, and suitable for ships and war steamers 
aid will be a great advantage in the field, 
ad at foreign stations, where small parties 
of artillerymeu are attached —London Min- 
itg Journal. 

Electric Magnetic Telegraph in Austria. 
—Tbe works for the construction of the elec- 
t ic mignetic telegerph along the principal 
linw, at Geatz, are almost completed ; and as 
this telegraphic line will also go over the 
Sommering Pass, where as yet there is no 
railway road, it will join the Austrian tele- 
graphic station at Gloggnitz—by which 
means there will be an uninterrupted rapid 
communication between Gratz, Vienna and 
Cilly, which in the present state of Italian 
affuirs is of the greatest importance. Some 
of the peasantry, who came too near the 
wire, for curiosity, to examine it, received 
such a severe shock that they fell to the 
gtound. ‘This occasioned such a superstici- 
ous fear throughout the whole valley of the 
Murthul, that all the inhabitants are afraid to 
come near this wonderful machine ; and it is 
therefore unnecessary to keep a watch upon 
the works to prevent people from coming too 
near.— Ibid. 

Copper Mines of Cuba—We learn from 
Madrid, that a company is in course of for- 
mation there, with the object of working 
some copper mines in Cuba, [t demands 
that it should have, during a period of forty 
years, the privilege of importing into Spain 
copper ore free uf duty, and then, again, the 
game privilege of exporting abroad. It also 
demands that a duty should be imposed on all 
other companies exporting from Cuba. This 
matter had been referred by the government 
to the royal council, by whom it was decided 
with a majority of eight votes to seven, that 
the privilege of free importation from Cuba 
should be granted, but for 25 years only.— 
Senor Burgos, an influential member of the 
council, has a'so a considerable interest in 
the company.— Jb. 

Improvements in Copper Smelting —We 
understand a patent has been obtained for a 
process of smelting copper ores, whether con. 
sisting of the oxides, sulphurets or carbonates 
on a principle entirely new, and by which 
pure merchantable copper can be produced 
ata costof £5 per ton. We have every rea- 
son to believe that we shall be enabled, in our 
next number, to lay before our readers a part, 
if not the whole, of the specification, witb di- 
P emne explanatory of the buildings and ma- 
ehinery required in the manipulation. The 
trials of new methods now in operation at 
Swansea, Dartmoor, etc., and the success 
which appears to have followed Mr. Bank- 
art's experiments, render the present invention 
‘of great interest to every one at all connected 
with the copper trade ; and we shall endea- 
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vor to give the fullest, and most clear, account 
of the process, that the materials with which 
we may be furnished will enable us to do. 

Tastitution of Mechanical : 
The next general meeting of the members 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, is 
to be held in the [nstitution-rooms, Temple- 
buildings, New street, Birmingham, on 
Wednesday next, the 23th inst, when the 
President, G. Srepnenson, Esq., will take the 
chair.—Papers will be read on the following 
subjects:—Oa a safety break for railway 
carriages—on the practicability of effecting 
a mechanical communication between the 
guards and engine drivers of railway trains— 
on Smith’s patent steam indicator, for marine 
and other boilers—on the fan blast (supple- 
mental paper)—on iron suspension bridges— 
on aturn-table lathe—on the balancing of 
railway wheels—on a steam helve—on bor- 
ing cylinders—on locomotive engines for 
luggage trains—on a machine for perforating 
plates for tubular bridges, boilers, ete—on 
the application of Jones’s patent gas exhaus- 
ter, as a substitute for the fan blast. We 
shall give a report of the proceedings in our 
next Journal.—Jb, 

Improvements in the Screw Winch.—We 
have seen a new description of this useful 
tool, which has just been registered by Messrs. 
Smitb and English, of Princes-street, Leices- 
ter-square, which, while it possesses all the 
powers and capabilities of the old screw- 
handle screw winch, can be applied in a 
considerably less time, is equally effective, 
and much more economical, The fixed jaw 
and handle is the same as usual, only the 
latter hag a serrated rack on its upper sur- 
face. The moveable jaw has a correspond- 
ing rack in the upper face of the slot, and is 
furnished at the bottom with a pin, which 
makes a quarter revolution—having on one 
portion of its circumference a flat surface, 
and worked by a trigger. When this flat 
surface is uppermost, the jaw slides easily ; 
but, on depressing the trigger, the cylindrical 
face of the pin bites against the handle, and 
fixes the jaw by the aid of the two racks, It 
works with the greatest rapidity.—J0. 

Telegraphic Communication with France. 
—We understand that arrangements are in 
progress for carrying a line of submarine te- 
legraph from Dover to Calias~indeed we 
ate Jed to expect that, in a few weeks, all the 
advantages of instant intercommunication be- 
between the two countries will be in full ope- 
ration. 

Parsey’'s Compressed Air Engine— We 
understand that an air chamber, on Mr. Par- 
sey’s principle, constructed at Birmiogham, 
is now in Loudon, and will be very — 
It is represented to us as an exceed- 
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tested. 
ingly strong piece of machinery; and we 
shail be anxious to learn the results of the 


trial. 


i A WORD TO THE FEW. £t 


plete the éwentieth volume, and the ffleenth year of 
Hits publication. There are yet quite a number of 
accounts for the current year—as well as a few for 
previous years—-which are not paid. This delay to 








The current volume of the Journal is ge te 
pleted—four numbers more, aad the Index, w — 
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to us the delay of one or two hundred is a ver y serid 
matter, and may even be the cause of discontinuin 
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the publication entirely. Me ee: 
The difficulty, and expense, of sending an ag 
to each subscriber—scattered, as they are, all ove 
the Union—is to great to be encountered; and the 
losses from removal, changes of circumstances and 
death— when the accounts are suffered to run for se- 
veral years—are to great for so small circulation ; 
therefore it has become a matter of necessity to call 
upon those in arrears to remit the amount by mail 
at once—before the cluse of this volume, if ie; 
and I will add that it will save trouble 
age, and be only a fair retarn for past delays, to en- 
close, at the same ty ania eee 
By doing so, they will materially promote oar 
venience, and the prosperity of the Journal. “* 
I shall hereafter, while the Journal is under my 
charge, give to it my wndivided attention, and” hope 
to be able to make it deserving of a‘ prompt and-tibe- 
ral support, and I shall look to every friend of the 
cause for aid in sustaining it. - 
D. K. MINOR, Editor. 


a 
DEAN, PACKARD & MILLS, 


M4aNUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


RAILROAD CARS, 


SUCH As 
PASSENGER, FREIGHT AND CRANK CARS, 


' — sLso — Lee 
SNOW PLOUGHS AND ENGINE TENDERS 
OF VARIOUS KINDS. _ 
CAR WHEELS and AXLES fitted and furnished 
at short notice; also, STEEL, SPRINGS 
of varions kinds; and 
SHAFTING FOR- FACTORIES. 
Ir The above may be had at order at our Car Factory, 
Revet Dean, ‘ 
Euan packarp, > SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Isaac Mitts, 


EARNEY FIRE BRICK. F. 
BRINLEY, Manufacturer, Perth Amboy; 
N.J. Guaranteed equal to any, either domestic or 
toreign. Any shape or size made to order, 
mos. from delivery of brick on board. Refer to 

James P. Allaire, 
Peter Cooper, New York. 
Mardock, Leavirt & Co. 

J. Triplett & Son, Richmond, Va. , 
J. R. Anderson, ‘Tredegar Iron Works, Rich- 


Va. 
a Patton, Jr. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scovill, Waterbury, Con, 


Colwell & Co. 
I.M.L. & W.? 
Eagle Screw Co. j Pook te 
upt. Bost. and Wore. R. R. 


William Parker, 

New J Iron Co., Newark NF 

Gardiner, erruen & Co. Newark, N.J 
25,000 tr 30.000 made weekly. ah 


HE NEWCASTLE ou a a Gee 

Company continue to furnish at the Works, 

situated in the town of Newcastle, Del 10 

oe and Brass cee of all 7 

wor! kinds con- 

nected with Steamboats, or ES ‘ 

ing of every description; Cast w (chilled) ot 
size, wil fitted, also 





w. 


N, E. Serew Co. 





Se pose on 

wrong: ’ bolts for 

Driving and other w ‘ 
The works being on an extensive scale, 








AILROAD IRON AND LOCOM 
Tyres imported to order and 


A. & G. 
Mar. 20tf 4 South Front St., 






















POTIC & CONTRACTORS.—GRE 
PY WESTERN RAILWAY,CANADA WEST,, 
d proposals will be received.until the Ist day 
of next October, at the Office of the Great Western 
erie Company, for the Grading and Masonry 
of the Wester Division, extending from London 
to “Windsor, a distance of one hundred and ten 
miles ; ‘also for the branch to Port Sarnia, forty-five 


miles.in pin 9 
Plans and Specifications of the work can be ex- 
amined at the Engineer Office, in Hamilton and 
London, on and after the 15th of mber. 
i3 se C. B. STUART, Engineer. 
Hamilton, Jnly 30,1847, ~ 2m32 
YO RAILROAD-COMPANIES ano BUILD- 
ERS OF ABLE APD LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINES AND BOIL é 
PASCAL IRON WORKS. 


WELDED WROUGHT IRON TUBES 
to4 in calibre and 2 to 12 feet lo 
pean a ng pressure from 400 to 2500 Tbe. 
jy i Re 
re 0 . . 
cattle for STEAM, WATER, GAS, and for 
IVE and other STEAM BOILER Frogs, 


aes a ) 


Manufactured and for sale by 
s, T & MORRIS. 
amdouse 5 E. Cornér of Third & Walnut Streets, 
ibe PHILADELPHIA. 


F> AILROAD IRON—THE NeW JERSEY 
Iron Company, Boonton, N. J., are nuw mak- 
ing Railroad Bars, and are gpg ae to execute or- 
ders for an uired pattern. y to 
4 FULLE & BROWN, Agents, 

Nov: 139 Greenwich, corner of Cedar street. _ 
June t, 1847. Bess 10if 
TILLED RAILRVAD WHEELS. —THt 
J undersigned.are now prepared to manufacture 
their Improved Corrugated Car Wheels, or Wheels 
withiany form of Spokes or Disks, by a new process 
which prevents all strain on the metal, such as is 
is ed in all other chilled wheels, by the man- 
ner of casting and cooling.’ By this new method of 
manufacture, the hubs of a'l kinds of wheels may 
be made whole—that is, without dividing them into 
sections—thus rendering the expense of banding un- 
necessary; and the wheels subjected to this process 
will be much stronger than those of the same size 

and weight, when made in the ordinary way. 

A. WHITNEY & SON, 

Willow St. below 13th, 
Nov. 10, 1847. _ [tf] 




















Philadelphia, Penna. 
DAY, CROSKY & ROSS, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

67 TareavneepLe Srreet, Lonpon. 
13 Orcaarn Ptacr, Sovurnamprton, 











FOR 
PASSENGERS, SPECIE, GOODS, PARCELS etc. 
To all parts.of the United States, North and 

h America, West Indies, India, {overland or 
othe,.vise,] Constantinople, Egypt, the Mediterrane- 
au, «» Peninsula, and all parts of France—via 


re. 
ts at Cowes for the Ocean Steam Navigation 
_ of New York. 

ZH Persons wishing to transact business with 
Messrs, D. C. & R., will please apply to the subscri- 
ber, who will make cash advances on consignments 
to their address, 

July 31—3m ROBERT GRACIE. 
=. OCOMOTIVE AND CAR AXLES. 

The Subscribers are now prepared to receive 
orders for the well known .and approved Renting 
Locomotive and Car Axles—dra re 





wn. to any requi 
pattern from Bloom Iron only, Address 
SAM’L KIMBER & CO., 
Willow Street Wharf, 
du Phiiadelphia, Pa. 





LU THE R ROAD 
) JOURNAL for sale at the office, No, 105 
ut street, 


wd Mi ) t CAN KAMLROAD. : 
AT] PATENT RAILROAD, SHUP_AND BOAT] | 


Spikes.. The Troy Ironand Nail Factory keeps 
constantly for sale.a, very extensive assortment of 
Wrought Spikes and Nails, from 3 to 10 inches, 
manutactured by the subscriber’s Patent Machinery, 
which after five years’ successful operation, and now 
almost aninetted use in the United States (as well 
as England, where the subscriber obtained a patent) 
are found superior to any ever offered in market. 

Railroad companies may be supplied with Spikes 
having coun k heads suitable to holes in iron 
tails, to any amount and on short notice. Almost 
all the railroads now in progress in the United States 
are fastened with Spikes made at the above named 
factory—for which purpose they aré’ found invalua- 
ble, as their adhesion is more than double any com- 
mon spikes made by the hammer. 

All orders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. York 
will be punctually attended to. 

HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 


aa are kept for sale, at Factory Prices, by I. 
& J. Townsend, Albany, and the principal lron mer- 
chantsin Albany and Troy; J.J. Brower, 222 Waiter 
St., New York; A.M. Jones, Philadetphia ; 'T, Jan- 
viers, Baltimore; Degrand & Smith, Boston. 

*,* Railroad Companies would do well to forward 
their orders as early as practicable, as the subscriber 
is desirous of extending the manufcturing so-as to 
nen gate with the daily increasing demand, 

jati 


ANUFACTURE OF PATENT WIRE 
Rope and Cables for Inclined Planes, Stand- 
ing Ship Rigging, Mines, Cranes, Tillers etc., by 
JOHN A. ROEBLING, Civil Engineer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
These Ropes are in: stecessful operation on the 
planes of the Portage Railroad in Pennsylvania, op 
the Public. Slips, on Ferries and in.Mines, ‘The 
first rope put upon Plane No. 3, Portage Railrord, 
hasrow ran 4 seasons, and is still in good condi- 
tion: 92V1 by 





Psi Bou Bl on abs of their er hears 


“ure, @ large assortment of Railroad, Ship and Boat 
Spikes, from 2to 12inchesin length, and of any torm 
of head. From the excellence of the material al- 
ways used in their manufacture, and their very gen- 
eral use forrailroadsand other }in this.coun- 
try, the manufacturers have noha tation in warrant- 
ing them fully equal to the best spikes in mtarket, 
both as to quality and ap . Allorders ad- 
dressed.to the subscriber atthe works, wiil be prompt- 
ly executed. JOHN F. WINSLOW, Agent. 

Albany Iron and Nail Works, Troy, N. Y, 





The above spikes may be had at factory: prices, of 
Erastus Corning & Co., Albany; Hart & Merritt, 
New York; J. H. Whitney, do.; E. J, Etti ° 
adelphia; Wm. E, Coffin & Co, Boston.  _ja45 





Lj Gove E WORKS OF ROGERS, 
Ketchum & Grosvenor, Patterson, N.J. The 
undersigned receive orders for the following articles, 
manufactured by them:of the most superior descrip- 
tion in every particular. Their works being exten- 
sive and the number of hands employed beinglarge, 
they are enabled to execute both large and small or- 
ders with promptness and despatch. 
Railroad Work. 
Locomotive steam engines and tenders; Driving 


. |and other locomotive wheels, axles, springs & flange 


tires; car wheels of cast iron, from a variety of pat- 
terns, and chills; car wheels of east iron with 
wrought tires; axles of best American refined iron ; 
springs ;. boxes and bolts for cars. 
Cotton, Wool and Flax Machinery 
of all descriptions and of the most improved patterns, 
style and aap Rigs (Si 

i ring and Millwright.work generally ; 
hydraulic and other presses; press screws; callen- 
ders; lathes and tools of a}l kinds; iron.and brass 
castings of all descriptions. 
ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR, 





a45. . Paterson, N.J.; or 60, Wall street, Ns York. 





rf\0O, THOSE ENTERESTED IN, 
Railroads, Railroad; Direetor: 
and Managers are respectfully invi- 
ted to examine an improved Spark- 
Arrester recently patented by the un- 
dersigned. ' 
Our improved Spark Arresters 
have been extensively used during the 
last year on both passenger & freight 
engines, and have been brotight tof 
such a state of perfection that no an- 
noyance from sparks or dust from the 
chimney. of engines on which they} 
are used is experienced. 
These Arresters are constructed on 


FRENCH AND BAIRD’S PATENT SPARK ARRESTER. 





an entirely diferent principle from any heretolore offered to the pub ic. 


The form is such that a rotary motion is imparted 


smoke and sparks passing through the chimney, and by the centrifu- 
gal force thus acquired by the sparks and dust they are 


SHIPPING & COMMISSION AGENTS the smoke and steam, and thrown into an outer chamber of the chimney 


through openings near its.top, from whence they 
gravity to the bottom of this:chamber; the smoke 


off at the top of the chimney, through a capacious and unobstruc 
passage, thus arresting the sparks without impairing the power of 


























to the heated air, 
ted from 


fall by their own 
and steam passin, 


the engine by diminishing the draught or activity of the fire in the furnace. 
These chimneys and arresters are simple, durable and neat in appearance. They are now in use 


on the following roads, to the managers and other 


officers of which we are at liberty to refer those who 


may desire to purchase or obiain further information in regard to their merits: 


R. L. Stevens, President Camden and Amboy Railroa 
ant Georgia Railroad, Augusta, Ga.; G. A. Nicolls, Superinten 
Pottsville Raiiroad, Reading, Pa.; W. E. Morris, President Philadelphia, Germantown and 
ny; Philadelphia; E. B. Dudley, President W. and R. Railroad Compan 


town Railroad Com 
mington, N. C.; Col. James Gadsden, President S. 


W. C. ‘Walker, Agent Vicksburgh and Jackson Railroad, Vicksbur, 


laer, Engineer and Sup’t Hartford and New Haven 
Railroad, Lexington, 
tive Power Philadelphia and. Wilmington 
town and, Somerville Railroad; R,. R.. Cuyler, 
Ga.; J. D. Gray, Sept Macon Railroad; Macon, 
Monroe, Mich.; M. F. 

sident Long Island Railroad, Brooklyn. 


Com: ; Richard Peters, Superintend. 
fondant Philadelphia, Readin and 
orris- 
y, Wil 

y, Charleston, §.. C.; 
gb, iss.; R. S, Van Rensse- 

Railroad; W.R.M’Kee, Sup’t Lexington and Ohio 


C. and C. Railroad Com 


y.; T. L. Smith, Sup’t New Jersey Railroad Trans. Co.; J. Elliott, Sup’t Mo- 
ilroad, Wi 


ington, Del. ; J. O. Sterns, Sup’t Elizabeth- 
President Central Railroad Company, Savannah, 
Ga.; J. H. Cleveland, Sup’t Southern Railroad, 


Chittenden, Sup’t M. P. Central Railroad, Detroit, Mick,; G. B. Fisk, Presi- 


Orders for these Chimneys and Arresters, addressed to the subscribers, tare Messrs. Baldwin & What- 


ney “ this city or to Hinckly.& Drury, Boston, will be 


—The subscribers will dispose of single 
ble terms. 


«*s The letters in the figures refer te the article given in the Journal of June, 1844, 


tly executed.. FRENCH & BAIRD. 
rights, or rights for one or more States, on reasona- 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 6, Pie, 
ja 
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“DAVENPORT & BRIDGES’ 


CAR WORKS, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


— 2 


Manufacture to Order, Passenger and Freight Car's ot every description, and of the most improved 
attern; also furnish Snow Ploughs and Chilled Wheels of any pattern and size. Forged Axles, Springs, 


xes and Bolts for Cars at the lowest prices, 


All orders punctually executed and torwarced to any part of the country. _ 
Onr Works are within fifieen minutes ride from State street, Buston—Omnibuses pass every fifteen 


minutes, 


106f 





THE HERRON RAILWAY TRACK, 


RO FANN CN RE NE I are A 


ments he has recently made in the Herron system of 
Railway stracture. These improvements enable 
him to effect a very Jarge reduction in the quantity 
of Timber, and cost of construction, without impair- 
ing the strength of the Track, or its powers of resist- 
ing frost, while they secure additional features of 
excellence in the Drainage and facility of making 


ss 

he above cut represents the “ Herron Track” as 
it is laid on the Philadelphia’ and Reading, and on 
-he Baltimore and Susquehanna Railroads. The 
intersection of the sills of the trellis‘are 5 feet from 
centre to centre, while in the new construction they 


VAAN 
7 NI SSI NIN: 


As seen stripped of the top ballasting 
A GOLD MEDAL AWARDED THE INVENTOR BY THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


HE UNDERSIGNED RESPECTFUL- but 8 [eet ; the timber being more concentrated under 
ly invites the attention of Engineers, and Rail- 'the Rails. A block of hard wood, about 2 feet long 
road Cumpanies, to some highly important improve- |and 15 inches wide, is introduced into a square of 





VA 


the trellis for the purpose of giving an additional, 
and effectual support to the joints of the Rails, 
which rest upon it. Should these joint blocks be- 


icome chafed and. worn by the working, and imbed- 


ding of the chairs, as is now the case on all Rail- 
roads, they can be readily replaced without any de- 
rangement of the timbers less liable to wear. 

The following is a general estimate of its costnear 
the seaboard. In the interior it will be considerably 
less. 


ESTIMATE OF THE PROBABLE COST OF ONE MILE. 
1,224 Timbers, 11 ft. long; 3 x 6 inches = 


are only 2} feet. This renders the string piece un- 68,696 ft. b.m., at BIO=...... 24. $686 96 
aoeepery thus removing the only objectionable fea- | 587 Oak joint blocks 2ft. x 3 x 15 in. = 2 
ture found in the Track. 4,403 ft. b.m., at G13 2 :6c.c..8 7 24 
‘Phe result of experience hasprovedthatall Tracks |!3,000 Spikes = 2,250 Ibs. at 44 cts........ 101 26 
constructed with longitudinal timbers, such as mud | Workmanship free of patent charge... .... 600 00 


sills, and'‘more especially, the continuous bearing 
string pieces retain the rain water that falls between 
the Rails,which, being thus confined, settles along 
those timbers, and accumulating in quantity flows 
rapidly along thein on the descending grades, wash- 
ing out the earth from under the timber, and fre- 
quently causing large breaches in the embankments 
of the road. hereas all water intercepted by the 
oblique sills of the trellis, is discharged immediately 
into the side ditches, 

In the 5 foot plan, the Track occupies a Road bed 
nearly 11 feet wide, while the new construction takes 





Cost of one mile including the laying of 

the Rail $1,445. 45 

He has made other important improvements; 
which will be shown in properly proportioned mo- 
dels, that givea much better idea of the great strength 
of the Track than a drawing will do. 

Sales of the Patent right to all the distant States 
will be made on liberal terms. 

JAMES HERRON. 
Civil Engineer and Patentee. 


See eee eR eR ee eee Hee owe 





No, 277 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, 33tf 
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WROUGHT IRON TUBES 
POR 
TUBULAR BOILERS, 
FROM 4 1-4 TO 6 INCHES DIAMETER, , 
Pens and 


ANY LENGTH, NOT EXCEEDING, 17 FEEt. 
These Tubes are of the same quality and manu- 
facture as those so extensively used in England, 
Scotland, France and Germany, for Logomotive, 


Marine and other Steam Engine Boilers, 


THOMAS PROSSER, - 
: oP : 
‘28 Platt street, New York. 


. RAILROAD TRON. 
MOUNT SAVAGE IRON WORKS 
TS Company are prepared to execute ordera 
A for Ratrroan Tnow, of any pattern, and equal 
in point of quality to any other manufactured. 

Address J. M. we! 
Dec, 2, ly* Maryland. 

ENGINEERS’ AND SURVEYERS* 
INSTRUMENTS MADE BY 


EDMUND DRAPER, 
Surviving er of 
STANCLIFFE.& DRAPER. 





Pres’t. Mt. Savage Iron 
® 










No 23 Pear street, 


below Walnut, 
ty10 ‘near Third, 


Phila: e phia. 


HE SUBSCRI- 
ber has on hand 
a good assortment of 
his best Levelingand 
Surveying Instra- 
ments, among them 
his improved Com- 
pass for taking — 
without the need 
also Bells, suitable 
for Churches, Rail- 
road Deputs, etc. ANDREW MENEELY. 
West Troy, May 12, 1847. ly*2i 


iG AND BLOOM IRON.~THE SUBSCRI- 
bers are agents forthe sale of numervus brands 
uf Charcoal and Anthracite Pig Iron, suitable fur 
Machinery, Railroad Wheels, Chains, Hollowware, 
etc. Also several brands of the best Puddling Iron, 
Juniatta Blooms suitable for Wire, Boiler Plate; Axe 
Iron, Shovels, etc. The attention of those engaged 
in the manufacture of fron is solicited b : 
~ A. WRIGHT & NEPHEW, 
I 


Vine St. “Wharf, Philadelphia. 
AILROAD IRON.— THE “ MONTOUR 
Iron Cempany,” Danviile, Pa,, is 
to execute orders for the heavy Rail Bars of any 
pattern now in use, in. this country or in e 
and equal in every respect in pointof cole oe 
ply to MURDOCK, LEAVITT & CO,” 


77 Pine St., New York. 


AWRENCE’S ROSENDALE HYDRAe 
ulic Cement. This cement is warranted equal 

to any manufactured in this country, and has been 
pronounced superior to Francis’ * Roman,” Its 
value for Aqueducts, Locks, Bridges, Flooms and 


all Masonry exposed to dampness, is well kno 
as it sets i : iately ander water, anid lnapehennie 
solidity for years, ; 
For sale in lots to suit on in tight 
ea barrels, by JOHN W. LA RENCE , 
142 Front street, New York, ~ 
Zs Orders for the above will be received ana 
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promptly attended to at this office, 32 ty 








SF's HQALAZING RAILWAY. “TRUCK .=-THE SUBSCORT- river, (of which firm the subscriber 
P ber having recently formed a business connection in the City of New secnaeat of Mr. Ray himself; 


Several sets of truc 
















’ Isolicited, 


= 


- 


¥ expressly for the manutfacture.of the newly patented and highly a 
spc Railroad Track-of Mr. Fowler M. Ray, is ready to receive orders for 

Pailding the same, from Railroad Companies’and Car Builders in the United 
States, and elsewhere. 

~The above Truck has now been in nsz from one to two years on several 
‘roads a sufficient length of time to test its au.ability, and other good qualities, 
and to satisfy those who have used it, as may be seen by reference to the cer- 
tificates which follow this notice. 

There have been several improvements lately introduced upon the Truck, 
such as additional springs in the bolser of passenger cars, making them de- 
lightfal-riding cars—adapting ‘it to tenders, trucks forward of the locomotive, 
and freight cars, which, with its aren good qualities, make it in all re- 
spects the most desirable truck now offered to the public. 

Orders for the above, will, for the present, be executed at the New York 
Screw Mill, corner 33d street and 3d avenue, (late P. Cooper’s rolling mills) 
gud at the Steam Engine Shop of T. F. Secor & Co., foot of 9th street, East Jamaica November 


A 





a A a 
fectntte fe 
on / | ia aun 


Hartford and Springfield 


RoR I certify that F. M. 


passenger car. , 








extreme ease of motion 





road and preg op ti 
last seven months, 
I have no hesitation inf 


truck now in use. 


This isto certify that 
been in use on the Long 








' |been:turned out for the New York. and: 
Transportation company, which may be seen upon said roads. 
The patronage of Railroad Companies and Car Builders is respcc‘fully 


New York, May 4, 1846. 
To all whom it may concern:—This is to certify that the New Haven, 


_|patent trucks for the last 20 months, 
ve proved to be the tee and most economical truck now in use, -- 


use on the Philadelphia and Reading railroa 
For simplicity of construction, econ in 
E I consider it the best 


during which time it haso 


Jersey City, November 4, 1845. 












4 p mee ) am oi "5 
latest improvements have recently 
and Erié railroad, and the New Jersey 


containing the 


W. H. CALKINS, and Others. 


railroad co., have had in use six sets of F, M. Ray’s 


during which time it appears to me, they 


Wituum Roz, Sup’t of Power. 
Equalizing Railroad Truck has beea in 
for some time past, under a 


cost, lightness of material, and 
truck noe have ever used. Its 


y’s Patent 


peeuliar make also renders it less liable to be thrown off the track, when pas- 

sing over any obstruction. We intend using itextensively under the passen- 

ger and freight cars of the above road. 

Reading, Pa., October 6, 1845, 
Sup,t Transportation, etc., Philadelphia and Reading Railroad. 

To all whom it may coneern :—This isto certify that the N, Jersey 


Signed.) _.G, A..Nicoun, 

Rail- 
company have used Fowler M. Ray’s Truck for the 
rated to our entire satisfaction. 
saying that it is the simplest and most economical 
[Signed,} T. L. Sma, 

N. Jersey Railroad and Transp. Co. 

F, M. Ray’s Patent Equalizing Railroad Truck has 
Island railroad for the last year, under a freight car. 


For simplicity of construction, economy in cost, lightness of material and 
ease of motion, I consider it equal to any truck we have in use. 
Long Island Railroad Depot, 





FANGLISH PATENT WIRE ROPES—FOR THE USE OF MINES, RAILWAYS, ETC.— 
forsale or imported to order by the subscriber. 

‘These Ropes are manufactured on an entirely different principle from any other, and are now al- 
most exclusively used in the collieries and on the railways in Great Britain, where they are considered 
to be greatly superior to ones, or iron chains, as regards safety, durability and economy. The 

upon. which they are made effectually secures them from corrosion in the interior, as well as the 
exterior of the rope, and gives a greater compactness and elasticity than is found in any other manu- 
facture. 


Many 
Blackwall and other inclined planes, for three and four years, and are still in good ‘condition. 

They have been applied to almost every purpose for which hempen ropes have been used—mines, 
heavy cranes, standing rigging, window cords, lightning conductors, signal halyards, tiller ropes, ete. 
Reference is made to the annexed statement for the relative strength and size. ‘Testimonials from the 
most eminent ae es be shown bee their oerenths and any additional information 
required respecting the different descriptions and application will be given b 
=“ 7 . ~ ALFRED L. KEMP, 

75 Broad street, New York, sole agent in the United States. 


Statement of Trial made at the Woolwich Royal Dock Yard, »f the Patent Wire Ropes, as compared with 
Hempen Ropes and Iron Chains of the same strength.— October, 1841. 





















































i WIRE ROPES, HEMPEN ROPES. _ CHAINS. |STRENGTH 
be 7 -- ~g Cie rome. | Weight per fathem. pen ag Weight per eae ba gh yo I peng Tons, 
“ye INCH. | LBS. 02. INCH. LBS, 02. ag a 
it 4k 13. 5 eon ee 50 | 15-16 20 
13 34 8 63 8} 16 = 27 11-16 133 
14 33 6 il 74 12 868 17 9-16 103 
15 24 5 3 6} 9 4 | iy | 12 | 7 
gS 98 24 4 3 6 8 8 104 7-16 7 
N.B. . The working load, with a perpendicular lift, may be taken at 6 cwt. for every lb. weight per fathom, so 
that a wae weighing 5 lbs. per fathom would safely lift 3360 lhs., and_so on in proportion, ly24 
ome 





AILROAD SCALES.---THE ATTEN= @7ICOLL’S PATENT SAFETY SWITCH 

tion of Railroad Companies is particularly re- for Railroad Turnouts. This invention, for 

to Ellicotts’ Scales, made for weighing load- some time in successful operation on one of the prin- 

ed cars in trains, or singly, they have been the iv-cipal railroads in the country, effectuall pevvente 

ventors, and the first to make platform scales in the engines and their trains from running off the track 
United States; supposing that an experience of 20 at a switch, left wrong by accident or design. 

A oe eterneon wledge and superior advan-' }; acts independent! of the main track rails, being 

levers of our scales are made of wrought a ig or removed, withoutcutting or displacing 


ioe Manert rand et ratte ericlinn It is never touched by passing trains, eanegt when 

: per part of the scale ‘only beine ‘2 use, preventing their running off the track. It is 

P llieott has made the barman simple in its construction and operation, requiring 

e world, its extreme length was only two Castings and two Rails; the latter, even if 
wenty feet, capable of weighin ‘much worn or used, not objectionable. 

draft. It was put on the| Working Models of the Safety Switch may be 

1 Haven Railroad. seen at Messrs, Davenport and Bridges, Cambridge- 

make scales of any size to oe Mass., and atthe office of the Railroad Journal, 

dred tons. ew York. 


+: 


3 
= 
5 


i 
4 


BS 
gE 


bs 
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Plans, Specifications, and al} information obtained 
jon application to the Subscriber, Inventor, and Pa- 
G. A, NICOLLS, 
Reading, Pa. 


street, near Coa 


Office, No. 3 North 5th street, ~ tentee 
: Philadelphia, Pa. | 


c) 


jad5 


of these ropes have been in constant operation in the different mines in England, and on the|chinery; tor which purpose the 


[Signed,]. - Jonny Leacn, 
12, 1845. ly19 Sup’t Motive Power 
heres SUBSCRIBERS, AGENTS FOR 
the sale of 
ae 
lendon, . 
Spring Ml and Pig Iron. 
alley, 


Have now a supply, and respectfully solicit the 
patronage of persons engaged in the making of Ma- 
e above makes of 
Pig Iron are patticularly adapted, 

y are also sole Agents for Wa'son’s celebrat- 
ed Fire Bricks ard prepared Kaolin or Fire Clay 
orders for which are promptly su 


SAM’L.-KIMBER, & CO., 
59 North Wharves, 
Jan. 14, 1846." [ly4] Philadelphia, Pa. 





O RAILROAD COMPANIES AND MAN 
ufacturers of railroad Machinery. The subscyi- 
bers have for sale Am. and English bar iron, of all 
sizes; English blister, cast, shear and spring steel ; 
Juniata rods; caraxles, made of double refined iron; 
sheet and boiler iron, cut to pattern; tiers for loco- 
motive engines, and other railroad carriage wheels, 
made from common and double refined B. O. iron; 
the latter a very superior article. The tires are 
made by Messrs. Baldwin & Whitney, locomotive 
engine manufacturers of this city. Orders addres- 
to them, or to us, will be promptly executed. 

When the exact diameter of the wheel is stated in 
the order, a fit to those wheels is guaranteed, saving 
to the purchaser the expense of turning them out in- 
side. THOMAS & EDMUND GEORGE 
245 -N. E. cor. 12th and Market sts., Philad., Pa. 


O LOCOMOTIVE AND MARINE EN- 
ine Boiler Builders. Pascal Iron Works, 
Philadelphia. Welded Wrought lron Flues, suita- 
»le for Locomotives, Marine and other Steam En- 
ne Boilers, from 2 to Sinchesin diameter. Also, 
ipes for Gas, Steam and other ; extra 
strong Tube for Hydraulic Presses; Hollow Pis- 
tons for Pumps of Steam Engines, ete:, Manufac- 
vuret and for sale b 
MORRIS TASKER & MORRIS 
Warer ouse 8. E. corner 3d and Walnut Sts., Phila 
delphia. tf 
HE SUBSCRIBER IS PREPARED TO 
execute at the Trenton Iron Works, orders for 
Railroad Iron of any required pattern, and warrant- 
ed equal in every respect in point of quality to the 
best American or imported Rails. Also on hand 
and made to order, Bar Iron, Braziers’ and Wire 
|Rods, etc., ete. 
PETER COOPER 17 Burling Slip. 
New York. 
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L for Tubular Boilers, from 14 to 15 inches ¢ 
meter, and any length not exceeding 17 feet—man- 
ufactured by the Caledonian Tube Company, Glas= 
gow, and for sale by ; 
IRVING VAN. WART, 
12 Platt street, New York. 
JOB CUTLER, Patentee, 
These Tubes are extensively used by the’ British’ 
Government, and by. the principal Engineers ana 
Steam Marine and Railway Companies in the King~ 
dom, a <r ; 2aif 


| @i PRING. STEEL FOR LOCOMOTIVES, 
Tenders and Cars. The Subscriber is eng 

in weneheeere Coriog Cm? enaths, was F 

in width, and of any thickness ired : quan- 

tities are yearly furnished for railroad and 

wherever used, its quality has been. approv: . 
The establishment being large, can execute 

with great promptitude, at reasonable prices, and the 

quality warranted. Address 
JOAN F, WINSLOW, 
Albany Iron and Nail Werks, 


ly 
‘PRs SUBSCRIBERS ARE PREPARED TO 
exrcute orders at their Pheenix Works for 
road Iron of any required pattern, equal in quality 
and finish to the best imported. pari Sait 
REEVES, pa COT 


ROBERT NICHOLS, Agent, 
26ef . No. 79 Water St.. New York. 


ATENT INDESTRUCTIBLE WATER 

Pipes. The subscribers continue tomanufac- 
ture the above Press, of all the sizes and strength, 
required for City or Country use, and would invite 
individuals or eumpanies to examine. ils merits.—-, 
This pipe, unlike cast iron and lead, ingore saa 
color, oxide or taste, being formed of strongly rivet-. 
ed shect iron, and evenly lined on the inside with. 
hydraulic cement. While in the process. of laying, 
it has a thick covering externally ofthe 
forming nature’s own conduit of stone. . The iron, 
being thoroughly eaciosea cr. both sides with cement,, 
precludes the possibility of rust or decay, and ren- 
ders the pipe truly indestructible. The pricesare less 
than those of iron or lead. .We also manufacture 
Basons and D. Traps, for Water Closets, on a new 
principle, which we wish the public to examine at 
112 Fulton street, New York, 
Qi J. BALL & CO, 
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——— 
ONNECTION BETWEEN THE BOSTON 
and Lowell and the Boston and Maine Rai 
between the e two roads, will run as es - 
Leav ng Lowell at 7, 11 1-4 a.m., and 2 1-2, 4 1-2, 
mington with the eastward trains—at 7 a.m. and 
2 1-2 p.m. with those to Portland; at41-2 p.m. te 
Great Falls only, with a getention of 45 minutes at 
the junction, and at 11 1-4 a.m. and 6-1-2 vw 
ton, for Lowell, at about 7 1-4 a.m. on arrival of the 
morning train from Haverhill; at about 9 a.m, ow 
about 11 3-4 a.m., on arrival of the morning train 
from Portland, At about 5 p.m. on arrival 
m. on arrival of the afternoon train from T 
WALDO HIGGINSON, Agent io 
Commencing April 20th, 1947, the cars wiil leat 
Paterson 4 : New York at ne 


- Ee roads. On and after April 
Ist, 1847, passenger trains 
and 6 1-4 p.m., to connect at the junction in. Wil- 
Haverhill mt. Leaving the junction in Wiiming- 
a 
arrival of the morning trains from ‘Great Palis:: At 
afternoon trains from Haverhill. At about 71-4 
amex, PATERSON RAILROAD go) 
ea Summer Arrangement. 
antes 


‘ P : : ’ > k am. Seg 
ANUFACTURE to order Locomotive Steam Engines of every plan or size, 7 8 o’clock a.m. 940 cloc a al 
M Their shops being enlarged, and their arrangements considerably extended to facilitate the speedy 11} o’clock a.m 12 L-4 o’clock p.m. <a 
execution of work in this branch, they —_ offer to malay Companies, unusunl. advaniages for prompt 4 o'clock p.m. Bo, o'clock p.m : 
delivery of Machinery of superior workmanship and finish. : eek Saat 
"Oimenenel with na Laneueines business, they are also prepared to furnish, at short notice, Chilled 8 o’elock a.m. 34 o'clock asm. °F 


Wheels for Cars of superior quality, ; 
Iron and Br.ss castings, Axles, etc., fitted up complete with Tracks or otherwise. 








4 o’elock p.m. 54 o'clock pm, 4 
25tf , Office 76 Courtlandt #t,. ; 
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“GNON CORD RAILROAD. — PASSENGER 
AY Trains in connection with the Lowell. & Nash- 


ua Railroads, run daily between 
Concord and Boston, Sundays 
as follows. viz: : 

Leave Concord at 5 40 and 11 5a.m. and3 15 p.m. 

Leave Boston at 7 and 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

This road rims-by Nashua and Manchester to 
Concord: N. H., where it connects with the Nurthern 
railroad, extending trom Concord to the mouth of 
White river in Vermont, 18 miles of which road, to 
Franklin, is now. opened, and the remainder is ra- 
pidly completing. , 

It is the direct route to Central and northern New 
Hampshire, and to Montpelier, Burlington, and other 
towns in northern Vermont, and has a greater pro- 
| abager of railroad conveyance in those directions 

an.any other line. 


li 
; tin siso the British Steam Mail Line, and the 
nearest route from Boston to the Canadas, Nume- 
ous stages connect with all parts of the road. 
. For further information, apply at B. P. Cheney 
is Express ofhce, No, 8 Court St., and Averill 
& Dean, No. 15 Elm St. 
All passengers’ baggage should be properly mark- 
ed, and when valued at more than $50, notice must 
be given, and extra chatee es or no loss beyond 


amount will be allow 
Q6f N. G. UPHAM, Supt. 


AN! fORCESTER RAIL- 
Road. Summer Arrangement. Change of 

a >. Honors, Commencing on 
a Wednesday, April 21, 1847. 

Accommodation Trains, daily, (except Sunday.) 
Leave Norwich, at 6.a.m., and44 p.m. Leave 
Worcester, at 54 a. m., and 4} p. m. : 

Zip The morning Accommodation Trains from 
Norwich; and from Worcester, connect with the 
trains of the Boston, and Worcester and Western 
railroads each way. ' 

The Evening Accommodation Train from Wor- 
eester connects with the 2} p.m: train from Boston. 
. New York Train via Steamboat—Leave Nor- 
with for Boston, every morning, except Monday, on 
the arrival of the stamboat from New York, stop- 
ping at Norwich and Danielsonville. 

“Leave Worcester for New York, upon the arrival 
of the train from ‘Boston, at about 64 p.m., daily, ex- 
Sunday, stopping at Danielsonville and Nor- 






trem Trains daily each way, except Sunday.— 
Leave Norwich at 7, and Worcester at 6 30 a.m. 
Special contracts will be made for cargoes, or large 
) eg of freight, on application to the superinten- 

ent, 
Fares are Less when paid for Tickets than whet 


in the Cars. 
Qty. 7 J W. STOWELL, Sup’t 


RAILROAD COMPANY. 
At Summer Arrangement. Onand after Monday 

e May Ast, trains willrun as 
Siete follows, except Sundays: 

Leave—Brooklyn at 9 1-2 a.m. for Farmingdale, 
1 12 p.m. for Greenport, at 4 p.m. for Farmingdale. 

Leave Farmingdale at 7 a.m for Brooklyn, 12 m. 
do,, at 3.1-4 do. do. 

“Leave Greenport at 8 1-2 a.m. for Brooklyn. 
‘ Leave Jamaica at 8 a.m. for Brooklyn, at 1 p.m. 
do,, at 4} p.m do. 

On Saturdays, a train will leave Brooklyn for 
Yaphank, at4p.n. Leave Yaphank, on Mondays 
for Brooklyn at 5 1-2 a.m. 

On and after May 15th, and until September Ist, 
1897, a train will leave Jamaica at 7 a.m. for Brook- 
lyn-—leave Brooklyn at 6 p.m. for Jamaica, and will 








land and receive passengers at any place between 
Brooklyn and Jamaica. 
~ On ys—leave Brooklyn at 8 1-2 a.m. for 


; leave Farmingdale at 4 p. m: for 


Freight Trains—leave Brooklyn at 10 a.m, for 
Greenport; leave Greenport at 12 m. for Brooklyn. 
pagee crates will be in readiness at the foot of 
Whiteh; Ni street, to receive baggage tor the several 
trains, 30 minutes before the hour of starting from 
the Brooklyn side, 
- The steamer “ Statesman,” Captain Nash, leaves 





Boston: AND MAINE RAILROAD. 
Upper Route, to Portland and the East. 

. WINTER ARRANGEMENT, 
pe Commencing October 4, 1847. 


PORTLAND TRAINS. 
Leave Boston at 7 A.M. and 24 P.M. 
Leave Portland at 74 A.M. and 3 P.M. 
GREAT FALLS TRAIN. 
Leave Boston at 34 P.M. 
Leave Great Falls at 64 A.M. 
LAWRENCE TRAINS. 
Leave Boston at 7, 114 a.m., 24, 34, 54 5 
Leave Lawrence at 7, 8}, 11 a.m., 3}, 64 p.m. 
HAVERHILL TRAINS. 
Leave Boston at 11} A.M. and 54 P.M. 
Leave Haverhill at 7:A.M. and 3} P.M. 
READING TRAINS. 
Leave Boston at 8} A.M. and 63 P.M. 
Leave Reading at 6°50 A.M. and 14 P.M. 


MEDFORD BRANCH TRAINS. 
Leave Boston at 7, a.m., 12 m., 2}, 44, 6 p.m. . 
Leave Medford at 7, 84, a.m., 14, 34, 5 p.m. 
The Depot in Boston is on Haymarket Square. 

ly31 CHAS. MINOT, Super’t. 


USTON AND PROVIDENCE RAIL- 
road. Passenger Notice. Summer Arrange- 


- = a ment. On and after Mon- 


day, April 5, 1847, the Pas- 
senger Trains will run as follows: 

Steamboat train via Stonington—Leaves Boston 
every day, except Sunday, at 5 o’clock p.m. 

Accommodation Trains—leave Boston at 7 and 
10} a.m. and 4 p.m.,.and-Providence at 7} and 104 
a.m. and 4} p.m. 

Dedham trains, leave Boston at 8 a.m., 124, 3}, 
64 and 9 p.m., Leave Dedham at 7 and’9} a.rh, and 
2}, 54 and 8 p.m. 

Stoughton trains, leave Boston at 114 a.m. and 
5} pe: Leave Stoughton at 7 10 a.m. ‘and 3} p.m. 
ll haggage at the risk of the owners thereof. 

25tf W. RAYMOND LEE, Sup’t: 


EW YORK & HARLEM RAILROAD 
CO.—Summer Arrangement.—On and after 


Tuesday, June Ist, 1847, the cars 45h 
} for— 


will run as follows, until further 
notice. Up trains will leave the City Hal 
Yorkville, Harlem and Morrisana at 6, 8 and 11 
a.m., 2,230, 5 and 7 _ 

For Morrisiana, Fordham, Williams’ Bridge, 
Tuckahoe, Hart’s Corner and White Plains, 7-and 
10 a.m., 4 and 5 30 p.m. 

For White Plains, Pleasantville, Newcastle, Me- 
chanicsville and Croton Falls, 7 a.m. and 4 p.m.— 
Freight train at 1 p.m; 

Returning to New York, will leave— 

Morrisiana and Harlem, 7, 8 20 and 9 a.m., 1, 3, 
4 30, 6, 6 28 and 8 p.m. 

Fordham, 8 08 and 9 15 a.m., 1 20 and 6 15 p.m. 

Williams Bridge, 8 and 9 08 a.m., 1 10,6 08p.m. 

Tuckahoe, 7 38 and 8 25 a.m., 12 55 and5 52 p.m. 

White Plains, 7 10 and8 35 a.m., 12 50,°5 35 p.m. 

Pleasantville, 8 15 a.m, and 6 15 p.m. 

Neweastle, 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

Mechanicsville, 7 48 a.m. and 4. 48 p.m. 

Croton Falls, 7 30 asm; and 430 p.m, Freight 
train at 10 a.m. 

Freight train will leave 32d street for Croton Falls 
and intermediate places, 4 a.mand City Hall I p.m. 

Returning, leave Croton Falls 10 a.m. and 9§ p.m. 

ON SUNDAYS. the trains will run as follows: 

Leave City Hall for Croton Falls, 7 a.m, 4 p.m. 

Croton Falls for City Hall, 7 30 a.m., 430 p.m. 

Leave City Hall for White Plains and interme- 
diate places, 7 and 10 a.m. 4 and 5 30 p.m. 

White Plains for City Hall, 710 and 8 35 a.m., 
12 30 and 5 35 p.m, 

Extra trains will be run to Harlem, Fordham and 
a Bridge on Sunday, when thé weather is 

ne, 

The trains to and from Croton Falls will not stop 
on N. York island, except at Broome st. and 32d st, 

A car will preceed each train 10 minutes to take} 
up engers in the city. 

re from New York to Croton Falls and Somers 











Greenport for Sag Harbor on the arrival of the Ac- 
soamotaton tan from Brooklyn. 
DAVID 8. IVES, Sup’. 





‘|New York at 6 1-4 a. m., and arrives in 















By rset se. RAILROAD.—ON’ AND); 

¥ ter-Monday, April 5, 1847, the: passing 
~ -fatrains will leave daily; Sun-_ gate 

pee, excepted, as follows: 


Boston at 8 a. m. and 4 p.m. for Albany. 
Albany at 7 1-4 a. m. and 5 p m. for Boston. 
Springfield at 8 1-2 a. m. and 1 p. m. for Albany 
Springfield at $ 1-2 a. m.and 1 1-2and 3 p. m. (or 
on arrival Of the train from New York) for Boston. 
Day line to New York, via Springfield.—The 
steamboat train leaves nN at6a.m., and arrives 
in New York at 7 p. m., by the steamboats Travel- 
ler, New York, or Champion. Returning, leaves 
on at 








7 p.m. 
ight line to New York.—Leaves Bosivn at 4 p. 
m., and arrives in New York at 5 a. m. 

Albany and Troy.—Leave Boston at 8 a. m., 
Springfield at 1 p. m., and arrive in Albany at 6 p. 
m; or, leave Boston at 4 p.m., Springfield next 
morning at 8 1-2, and afrive in Albany at 1 1-2 p.m. 

The trains connect at Greenbush. 

The trains for Buffalo leave at 74 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

For Northampton, Greenfield, etc.—The trains of 
the Connecticut River Railroad leave Springfield at 
g 1-4 a.m., Land 3 p.m., and passengers proceed di- 
rectly on to Brattleboro’, Windsor, Bellows Falls, 
Walpole, Hanover, Haverhill, etc. 

* For Hartford.—The trains leave Springfield on 
the arrival of the trains from Boston. 

The trains of Pittsfield and North Adams Rail- 
— leave Pittsfield on the arriyal of the trains from 

oston, 5 Pinot aaa 

N, aco o responsibility assumed ~ any bag- 
gage by the passenger tra} or wearing 
apparel not exceeding the value of ily dollars, un- 
less by special agreement. ~~ 

JAMES BARNES, Sup’t and Eng’r. 

C. A. SEAD, Agent, 27 State street, Boston. 


EW YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD LINE 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. For passen- 


ers, twice each Way daily, reve} 
weiee(except Sunday,) leave New 
York from the foot of Duane St. at 7 o’clock, A. M. 
and at 4 o’clock, P. M. by steamboat, for Piermont, 
thence by cars to Bi ok Monroe, Chester, Go- 
shen, Middletown, Otisville, and the intermediate 
stations. es 

The return trains for New York. will leave Otis- 
ville at 6 30, A.M. and 415, P.M.; Middletown at 
7 A.M. and 4 40, P. M.; Goshen at 722, A. M. and 
53, P.M.; Chester at 7 35, A. M. and 518, P. M. 

are between New York and Otisville, $1 50; 
way-fare in proportion. 

For Mitx—Leave Otisville at 5} o’clock, morn- 
ing and evening. 

For Freicat—The barges “Samuel Marsh and 
“Henry Suydam, Jr.” will leave New York (from 
the foot of Duane St.) at 5 o’clock, P. M. daily (ex- 
cept Sundays.) 

No freight will be received in New York after 5 
e’clock, P. M. 

Freight for New York will be taken by the trains 
leaving Otisville at 10}0’clock, A. M.; Middletown 
at 11}, A. M.; Goshen at 12}, P. M.; Chester at 1 
o’clock,.P. M., etc., ete. 

For farther particulars, apply to J. F. CLARK- 
SON, Agent, corner of Duane and West Sis., New 
York, or to'S: S, POST, Superintendent Transport- 


ation, Piermont. 
ott H. C, SEYMOUR, Sup'. 












<m 


NE! A 
(+ Wash city, Richmond, Petersburg, Wel- 
don and Chatieston % C., direct to New y Pantone 


The only Line which carries the Great Southern 
Mail, and ee Hours in advance of Bay 
Line, leaving Baltimore same day. 

Passengers leaving New York at .M., Phila- 
delphia at 10 P.M., and Baltimore at 6} A.M., pro- 
ceed without delay at ang pales, by this line, reach- 
ing Richmond ‘in eleven, Peters in thirleen and 
a beers, and Charleston, 8. C., in tivo days from 
Baltimore. . \ 
Fare from Baltimore to Charleston, ........$21 00 
For Tickets, or farther information, ply tthe 
or or r info on, a att 
Ticket ; 





$1, to Mechanicsville 874c., to Newcastle 75c., to 
Pleasantville 624c, to White Plains 50c. Q51f 


Southern Office, adjoining the 
Railroad ce, Pratt street, Baltimore; to // 
ty14 STOCTON & FALLS, Agents. 






















AIN. STEM. The Train carrying the 
Great Western Mail leaves Bal- 
timore every morning at 7} and 
Cumberiand at 8 o'clock, passing Ellicott’s Mills, 
» Harpers Ferry, Martinsburgh and Han« 
cock, conn daily each way with—the Wash- 
ington Trains at the Relay House seven miles 
from Baltimore, with the Winchester Trains at 
Harpers Ferry — with the various road and 
steamboat lines between Baltimore and Philadelphia 
and with the lines of Post Coaches between Cum- 
berland and Wheeling and the fine Steamboats on 
the Monongahela Slack Water between Browns- 
ville and Pittsburgh. Time of arrival at both Cum- 
berlandand Baltimore-54 P. M. Fare between 
those points $7, and 4 cents fer mile for less distan- 
ces. Karé through to Wheeling $11 and time about 
36 hours, to Pittsburgh $10, and time about 32 hours. 
Through tickets from Philadelphia to Wheeling 
$13, to Pittsburgh $12. Extra train daily except 
Sunda: ys from Baltimore to Frederick at 4 P. 
and from Frederick to Baltimore at 8 A. M. 


WASHINGTON BRANCH. 

aily trains at9 A. M. and 5 P, M,and 12 a! 
night from Baltimore.and at6 A.M. and 5} P.M 
from Washington, connecting daily with the lines 
North, South and West, at Baltimore, Washingtdr. 
and the Relay house. Fare $1 60 through between 
Baltimore and Washington, in either direction, 4 
cents per mile for intermediate distances. si3y! 








ITTLE MIAMI RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Fall and Winter Arrangement, 1847. Onand 


fat after Monday, September 20th, Se 


until further notice, -a Passenger 
train will run as follows: 


Leave Cincinnati daily at9 A. M., for Milford, 
Foster’s Crossing, Deerfield, Morrow, ’Fort Ancient, 
ese ty Waynesville, Spring Valley, Xenia, Yel- 

prings, and Springfield, Returning, will leave 
Springfield at 44 a.m. Upward train arrives at 
Springfield at 24 p.m. Downward train arrives at 
Cincinnati at 10} a.m. 
Freight trains will ran each way daily. 


Messrs. Neil, Moore & Co. are running the fol- 
lowing stage lines in connection with the road : 

A daily line from XeniatoColumbusand Wheel- 
ing, carrying the great Eastern mail. 

Daily lines from Springfield to Columbus, Zanes- 
ville and Wheeling. Also to Urbana and Bellefon- 
taine, 

A line of Hacks runs daily in connection with 
the train between Deerfield and Lebanon. 

Passengers leaving for New York and Boston, ar- 
rive at Sandusky city via Urbana, Bellefontaine & 
the Mad River and Lake Erie railroad, in 27 hours, 
including several hours’ sleep at Bellefontaine. To 
the same point via Columbus, Delaware, Mansfield 
and the Mansfield and Sandusky city railroad, is 32 
hours. Distance {rom Cincinnati to Springfield by 
railroad 84 miles. 
From Springfield to Bellefontaine by stage, 

over a Summer road 
From Bellefontaine to Sandusky city by 

railroad . - 102 


es eeee 


Fane—From Cincinnati to Lebanon....$1 00 
% Xenia.:.,.. 1 50 

¢ gs “. Springfield.. 2 00 

a bbe “ Columbus... 4 00 


te ce 


“ Sundusky city 7 00 


The Passenger trains runs in connection with 
ag & Gorman’s line of Mail Packets to Louis- 
ville. 

Tickets can be procured. at the Broadway Hotel, 

House, or at the Depot of the Company 
on East Front street. 
t information and through tickets for the 
eaaee Fines, , May bep ae at P. Campbell, Agent 
t street, Mest 5 Broadway. 


The company will not be Seepoeulble for baggage 
beyond 50 dollars in value, unless the same is re- 
turned to the conductor or t, and freight paid at 
of a passage for every $500 | in value over that 
amount, 
4nf W. H. CLEMENT, Sup’t. 





PALTIMORE AND SUSQUEHANNA| 
Railroad.—Reduction of Fare. gape 


Afternoon Trains between Balti- 
aos more and York.—The Passen 
ms run daily, except Sunday, as fol 






of -P. ; and 





SENTRA RANNOAD-EROM BAVAN- 
/ nah to Macon, - Distance 190-miles, — 
This Road is open for thetrans... 










Leaves Baltimore at.......... 9 am. me ‘33 p-m.|On weight goods generally... 50. ets. per 
Arrives. at.... cc. eeveves voes9 a.m, and 6) p.m. measurement goods... .... 13 cis per cuble R. 
Leaves York at.....s++ sees: 5 a,m.and 3 ‘p.m;/|On bris. wet (except molasses 
Fg | ORS ge ee te 123 p.m.and8 p.m.|} and oil).... 2... eee . $150 per barrel. - 
Leaves York for Columbia at..1} p.m. and 8 a.m.|On bris. (except lime)... 80 ets. per barien t 
Leaves Columbia for York at.:8 a.m.and2 p.m,/On iron in pigs or bars, cast- 
PARE. ae mil, and unboxed = 

Fare to York. . o cece seus epcdeeeigeion OE SO | SRACHINCET ts .. 5%. ooseare 4 cts, per 

a Wrightsville. satiate bode CPees tae’ 2 00 {On bhds. and pipesof liquor, 

“ — Columbia.. sind Mancei RIS on asa ne -$5.00 cocerhnds 

Way points in proportion. — bape yk on 

Goods addressed to F, Wiswen, Pre 

of B.. HARRISB URG. ¥40 Gen’. 1. Supt 

r ti ts to bi ia st t - nebrdestltass 

ribbUrg ...si2ecs.-+ aie eee OUTH CARODINA 


Or via Lancaster by railroad. . idee 10] 
.,| Phrough tickets to Harrisburg or Gettysburg... 3 
"|In connection with the afternoon train at 3h 0 clock, 

a-horse car is run to Green Spring and Owing’s 


Mill, arriving atthe Millsat........ eo 54 p.m, 
Returning, leaves Owing’s Mills at........ 7 am. 
D. C. H. BORDLEY, Sup’t. 


31 ly Ticket Office, 63 North st. 


Egger hed AND OHIO RAILROAD: 
Trains leave Lexington for Frankfort daily, 


at 5 o’clock a.m., aud 2 p.m. 
be Trains leave Frankfort for (ox i 
ington daily, at.8 o’clock a.m. and 2 p.m is- 
tance, 28 miles. Fare $1:25 

On Sunday but one train, 5. o’clock a.m. from 
Lexington, and 2 o’clock p.m. from Frankfort. 

The winter arrangement (after 15th September to 


15th March) is 6 o ‘clock a.m. from Lexington, and 
ma. 9. trom Frankfort, other hours as above, 351y 


ENTRAL AND MACON AND WEST-=' (ot 
ern Railroads, Ga.—These Roads with the 


i eee Western and Atlantic Railroad ee 


of the State of Georgia, form a 














7 Passenger Train runs daily from C 
on the arrival of the boats from 
Wilmington, N.C., in connection = 
with trains on the Georgia, and Western 







wage bey ae from Charleston to Montgomery. - 
Pare 


e cete Fe ee O86 es 


gh from Charleston to H 


.—e 


Decatur and Tuseumbia.... eee ceee 7 22:00 


The South Carolina Railroad Co. 10 fe- 
ceive merchandize consigned to their 
forward the same to any point on their x and to 
the different stations on the Georgia and 
and Ailantic railroad ; and to Mon Ala. by 
‘e WestPoint and Montgome Railroad. > 
25 JOHN KING, Jy, ‘agent 





fore WESTERN AND. ATLANTIC 
Railroad.—This Road is now in to 
a distance of 80 miles, 

8 excepted) with the 


Ootheal 
daily (Sun tail 
From Kingston, on this there ion trcumekiy 





continuous line from Savannah to Oothcaloga, Ga., 
of 371 miles, viz: ‘ 


Miles. 
Savannah to Macon—Central Railroad ....... 190, 
Macon to Atlanta—Macon and Western....... 101 


Atlanta to Oothcaloga— Western and Atlaniic., 80, 
Goods will be carried from Savannah to Atlanta 
and Oothcaloga, at the following rates, viz: 


On Weight Goods—Sugar,Cof- 
fee, Liquor, Bagging, Rope, 
Butter, Cheese, obacco, 
Leather, Hides, Cotton 
Yarns, Copper, Tin, Bar & 
Sheet iron, Hollow Ware & 
Castings 

Flour, Rice, Bacon in Casks 
or boxes, Pork, Beef, Fish, 


g 
° 


T 
Atlan 
"To 
3 Ootncaloga, 


a 
i—) 





Lard, Tallow, Beeswax, Mill 
Gearing, Pig Iron and Grind 
On Measurement Goods—Box- 
es of Hats, Bonnets and Fur- 
niture, » Per cubie foot....... 
Boxes and Bales of Dry Goods, 
Saddlery, Glass, Paints, 
Drugs. and Confectionary, 
per cubic foot......... 
Crockery; per.cubic foot...... 
Molasses and Oil, per hhd., 
a yd pe proportion). 9 00 
Ploughs, (large,) Cultivators, 
Corn ‘shells and Straw 
Cutters, each -....... 2.0.5. 1 50 
Ploughs, (small,) and Wheel. 
barrows...... aoe 0.80 i S 
~ per Liverpool Sack..... 070 
Passage—Savannah to Atlanta, $10; Childsen, 
under 12 years of age, half price, 
Savannah to Macon, $7. 
m= ty Goods consigned to the subscriber will be for- 
ed free of Commissions, 
Freight may be paid at Savannah, Atlanta 


0 624 


0 26 


. 0 20 pr. 1001bs. 35 
015“ “ 35 


12 50 


or 


line of stages, which leave on the arrival of the ci 
on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, for Wa 
ton, Huntsville, Decatur and Tuscumbia, 
ee eee 
the same days, the stages leave —— 
for Chattan J Mu 
‘ville and a tora gga 
This is the most expeditious route from the east to 
any of these places. 
CHAS. F. M. GARNETT, 


Atlanta, Georgia, April 16th, 1846, Tyd 


N= YORK AND PHILADELPHIA RAIL- 
road line—direct. Via Newark, we 


- = lites Princeton, 








and Bristol. (Through in 
six hours.) Leaving New York daily 
of Liberty street. Se 
Morning line.....-. --.++-9 O'clock a.m. 
Mait pilot line... 45°" pm. 


The lines proceed direct to Bristol without ¢ 
of cars, and thence by the new steamer, “John Ste- 
vens,” to Philadelphia. 
FARE BETWEEN NEW YORK ¢ PHILA. 
First class cars. 00. 
Second class cars...-..-......, . 300. 
Passengers will procre, their Tickets beir Thies af the ed na 
foot of Liberty st., where are ee 
passenger im this line, an 
prohibited from taking 


will be in readiness with 
Fifty pounds of ba 
pel gs 
their wearing apparel, which ings be at | 
the owner. 


ee 








F WINTER, Forwarding Agent, C. R. R. 





Savannah, Aug. 16th, 1846, ly34 





priatelphis, Haas brite 
city to city, without aa bie ar ‘ 
"| wean is i ided Mgrs at 2 are 
ments and ee 

Returning, eo leave Phil 
foot of Wa bare st, at 9 ee Sys 

The a atB ams St 
exce ndays, at pe 
da veonly at 10 bang 





line thon New 


















will lea 
e daily, fueegt Sundays, 
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Merchandize shipped from any of the porthern 
ports, must be consigned to R. R. AGENT, 
CHARLESTON, S. C., or R. R. AGENT, SA- 
VANNAH, GA.: and. every package must be 
marked, care of B. ‘CHANDLER, Chattanooga. 

Charges will accompany.the goods, and be col 
lected by the boats on therTennessee river, when 
delivered to the. owner or consignee 

No preference in.the way of despatch, will be 
given to any produce intended for their line, but 
each lot will be sent off as it is received. 

The warehouse of the undersigned will be en- 
larged daring the summer, and an apparatus attach- 
ed for hoisting or lowering freight to the river, with- 
out soil or injury. 

He will have a train of wagons under his entire 
control, sufficient to conduct the fall business with 


t despateh. 
ARI B. CHANDLER. 
- Chattanooga, Tenn., July 1, 1847. 





REGULAR RATES BETWEEN ATLANTA AND CHARLESTON 
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BOUND VOLUMES. 
Volumes of this Journal, for the Years 1838 to 
1846, INCLUSIVE, may be had Bound, at Sub- 

soription Price, on application at this Office. 
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~~ ENGINEERS and MACHIN 
THOMAS PROSSER, 28 Plait’ St.. en. (See 
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sett & BAIRD, Philadelphia. (See Adv.) 
NEWCASTLE MANUFACTURING COMPA- 
NY, Newcastle, Del. = Adv. 
ROSS WINANS, Baltimore, 
CYRUS ALGER & Co. 04 § 
SETH ADAMS, En Boston, 
STILLMAN, A feos. N.Y, 
JAS. P. ALLAIRE, N. Y. 
PHCENIX FOUNDRY, N. Y. 
ANDREW MENEELY, West T roy. 
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Boston fron Co. 


JOHN F. STARR, Philadelphia, P a, 
MERRICK & TOWNE do: 
HINCKLEY & DRURY, Boston, 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL. 
Orrice at THe Franxumn Hovse; 
105 Chestnut Street, < 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This is the only periodical hav a general circu 
lation throughout the Union, in w all matters 
connected with»public works can be brought to the 
notice of all persons in- any way interested in these 
undertakings. Hence it offers peculiar advantages 
for advertising times of departure, rates. of fare and 
Soiabts improvements in machinery, materials, as iron, 
timber, stone, cement, etc, It is also the best medium 
for advertising contracts, and placing the merits of 
new undertakings fairly before the public, 


TERMS. — Five Dollars a year, i® advance, 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
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